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WESTPHALIA AND THE RUHR BASIN. 


In few places are the old world and the new, the world of immobility 
and custom, and the world of change and progress, seen in closer 
proximity and contrast than in Westphalia; a province now heading 
the rapid march of Prussian industry, yet preserving not a few broad 
features of the Germany of the past. By the side of the peasant of 
the olden time, whom the conservative economist Herr Riehl, in his 
dread of revolution, regards as the emblem of all that is sound in the 
age, and the sole safeguard of the future of Germany, are the engineer, 
the miner, and the manufacturer, whom English economists, unable 
to boast of their own peasantry, are commonly better inclined to put 
forward as the types of the age, and the pledges of the future. ‘The 
Basin of the Ruhr, occupying the middle region of the province and 
reaching beyond it to the Rhine, is the chief seat of Westphalian 
mining and manufacturing enterprise ; the mountains and valleys of 
Sauerland and Siegerland' in the south are the strongholds of ancient 
rural life. But the genuine daver is not extinct in the Ruhr Basin ; 
and the train glides, the tall chimney rises, and the miner sinks his 
shafts and drives his adits among the southern hills. The prevailing 
characteristics, nevertheless, in the south are still those of rustic 
simplicity, and we may give to antiquity in our description the 
precedence it will not long survive to claim. 

The scenery of southern Westphalia is eminently picturesque in 
the sense to which Mr. Merivale limits the term, as denoting effects 
due not to the imagination of the spectator bodying forth the forms 
of things unseen, but simply to the picture which nature herself puts 
before the eye. The traveller does not bring but finds the charm of 


(1) The general name of Sauerland is given to the mountainous region of West- 
phalia south of the Ruhr Basin. The country watered by the Sieg bears the name of 
Siegerland ; the greater part of it, however, lying beyond Westphalia in the Rhine 
Province. 
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the landscape in steep wood-clothed hills and winding vales, with 
cottages and gardens clustering here and there. Most refreshing to 
the eye of the traveller from parched England last summer was the 
deep verdure of these valleys, though it was a year of drought also in 
Westphalia. The perfection of the irrigation, the works for which 
serve also for draining, is celebrated over the continent of Europe, 
affording a practical refutation of the doctrine of some insular writers 
that peasants cannot accomplish such works. The rainfall is equal to 
that of Ireland, and it falls with such violence that all the elements 
of fertility would be washed off the hills but for the care with which 
they are planted ; while the bas-fonds below would be now soaked 
into morasses, and now baked into aridity, but for the skill with 
which the descending streams are collected and distributed. 

It is scenery, however, it must be confessed, which lacks for the 
most part the charm of variety. Each turn of the road presents a 
picture of considerable beauty, but generally’a repetition of the one 
just left at the other side of the hill. It is everywhere, too, 
picturesqueness on a small scale. The eye never meets the horizon 
in those pent up valleys; and the mountains which enclose them are 
rarely high enough to tempt an ascent through the woods and 
shrubs which impede it, or to reward it with an extensive prospect if 
made. Now and again they form a fine natural amphitheatre, but 
even then the panorama is strictly confined. Like the social life of the 
people, the scenery owes much of its character to geological causes. 
Devonian rocks emerging in contorted forms from beneath the Ruhr 
Basin compose the hills; the main valleys run across the strike, the 
side valleys parallel to it ; and the country is thus everywhere cut up 
into deep tortuous glens and high narrow ridges. If, however, “the 
grandeur of vastness,” which Mr. Merivale describes as the most 
power ‘ful element in American landscapes, is here totally absent, there 
is a resemblance to American scenery which a stranger might hardly 
expect to find so near Rhineland, the country of Sonia ‘memorials 
and tower-crowned heights. Rarely does the ancient castle (more 
rarely still the modern) look down on the village. Siegen is an 
“antique city,” but is without a rival; and it occupies the position 
of a great capital, though it has but seven or eight thousand inhabi- 
tants. The peasant proprictor is the chief potentate here; the wood 
cottage his cow and pig share with himself may be the most sump- 
tuous dwelling beheld in a long day’s walk. Country gentlemen 
there are none; a few noble proprietors may be heard of, but they 
are absentees, their castles usually half in ruin, or clumsily patched, 
and inhabited by an agent or by retainers. The post coach—which, 
like the livery of the post boy, never is cleaned —is, save an occasional 
cart, the only vehicle one meets along the principal roads ; and, 
besides carrying the letters it did, until the new Ruhr-Sieg Railway 
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was lately completed, the whole parcel delivery as well as passenger 
traffic of the district, though it holds but four passengers. 

Here and there a new house of stone or brick is now seen,— it is 
near a railway station that such an innovation is most likely to appear, 
—but as a general rule the village cottages differ only in size, and 
are constructed as follows :—A framework of timber, painted black, 
is filled in with wattles and clay, whitewashed outside, the black stripes 
of the wood contrasting effectively with the white walls, and giving 
an external appearance of ornateness and neatness, by no means 
sustained by the real condition of things either within or around 
the house. Seen from without, too, most of these cottages look lofty 
and spacious; but the room for the family is really small, the upper 
part serving as a hay-loft or barn, and half the lower being pig-sty, 
cow-house, and stable, if a horse is kept. Small, indeed, is the 
attention to cleanliness or comfort in any part of the dwelling; the 
English visitor finds that dirt is not peculiar to the Irishman’s cabin. 
No approach to the drawing-room furniture and luxury, the piano, 
&e., of which Herr Riehl deplores the appearance in some parts of 
Germany, has yet made its way into Westphalia, south of the Coal 
Basin. Like their cottages, and the hills and valleys around them, 
the villagers too have a family likeness, at which Riehl must 
rejoice, as the very embodiment of primitive custom and unbroken 
uniformity of life. The artist, he says, who would paint medieval 
German faces with historical truth, must take his models from 
among the peasants, whose features, in some districts, resemble at this 
day the effigies of princes and nobles in churches of the thirteenth 
century. Michelet, interpreting such a phenomenon, might regard 
the resemblance as a proof of actual consanguinity on the part of the 
peasant with exalted personages of an earlier age. “Le serf en 
moyen age, est il libre? Sa femme en pratique n’est pas plus 
sienne que l’esclave antique. Les enfants, sont ils ses enfants? Oui 
et non. II est tel village ot la race entiére reproduit aujourd’hui 
les traits des anciens seigneurs.”’ 

If there really is a family resemblance of this kind to medieval 
grandees on the part of the Sauerland peasantry, one must own 
that it is not more flattering to the beauty than to the morality of 
the former, for the latter are not a comely race. In plain truth, 
from the baby (and the villages swarm with babies in a manner 
formidable for the France of the future, if hopeful for the manufac- 
tures in the Ruhr Basin) to the grown man or woman, there is an 
all pervading ugliness, which no visitor can fail to remark. Other 
causes, however, than a common ancestry of oppressors, may account 
for the family likeness, as well as the rude looks and manners of 
these villagers; and one seeks some other explanation, the more that 
there was in Westphalia one class of peasants with peculiar freedom 
T2 
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and rights of self-government; although there was likewise a large 
class of serfs, and old men are still to be met who remember being 
“sclave” in their childhood. Freemen or serfs, however, they all 
suffered alike from war, invasion, and rapine; and the blood of 
the conqueror and the freebooter may thus be mingled with 
theirs. But the general likeness comes, doubtless, in part of a 
legitimate family relationship, for some names are so common 
that their possessors are distinguished by numbers.’ The severe 
out-door labour which all the women undergo, is another cause of 
coarse-featured resemblance, and is at the same time in all proba- 
bility the main cause both of the persistent boorishness of the people, 
and of the uncleanliness of their houses. Captain Burton comments 
with satisfaction on the superior physique of German over both 
Brazilian and American women, which he traces to out-door labour. 
“ Not a few,” he says, “of the (Brazilian) women possess that dainty 
delicate beauty which strangers remark in the cities of the Union. 
The want of out-door labour shows its effect as palpably in the Brazil 
as in the United States. The sturdy German fraus who land at 
Rio de Janeiro look like three American women rolled into one. 
Travellers are fond of recording how they see with a pang girls and 
women employed in field work. But they forget that in moderation 
there is no labour more wholesome, none better calculated to develop 
the form, or to produce stout and healthy progeny.”* The due 
moderation, however, is not observed in the mountains of Westphalia, 
nor in many other parts of Germany; and Herr Riehl himself is 
driven to admit that the looks of the women suffer from the severity 
of their labours. The imposition of heavy field labour upon women 
is no doubt traceable in part to primitive German life, or the 
primitive division of employments—man, the warrior ; woman, the 
labourer. But modern causes preserve the custom: the younger men 
are absent in the army; and those who have served their time, are 
tempted from the farm by the mines and manufactures around them. 
In Siegerland it is not uncommon for peasants to be co-proprietors 
in a mine which they work at themselves. Female husbandry 
becomes thus the cardinal feature in the rural economy, and the great 
extent of ground under meadow and wood makes such husbandry 
possible, the amount of tillage being small. The rich irrigation of 
the valleys yields four or five cuttings of grass, from which the cattle 
get the greater part of their food; and the hill-sides are cropped for 


(1) Speaking of a similar circumstance in his own department of La Creuse, in the 
centre of France, M. Leiner de Léonce says :—‘Chaque village a da étre 4 V’origine la 
résidence d’une seule famille, car les habitans portent presque toujours le méme nom.”— 
Rurale Economie de la France. The present writer was likewise struck, in traversing 


the villages of La Creuse, with the physical resemblance of the villagers; but these, 
unlike the peasantry of Sauerland, are a very good-looking race, due probably to a 
happier history, and lighter labours in the field on the part of the women. 

(2) “ Explorations of the Highlands of the Brazil,” i. 392. 
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the most part only in the year after the removal of the wood, which 
is their main growth; the “ wood-rights,” like the “ water-rights,” 
being carefully guarded, and every gemeinde, or commune, having 
both its “‘ wood-overseer”’ and its “ water-overseer.” Several causes 
combine to make wood here one of the principal objects of husbandry : 
the infertility of the hills, the continued rise for two centuries in 
the price of wood, and the great demand for bark for tanning, which 
is one of the chief local industries,—skins coming for the purpose to 
Siegen from all parts of the world. It isthe old custom, however, to 
estimate a peasant property by its amount of meadow land, though 
the hill-side attached to it may be three or four times as large. A 
plough as old as the time of Arminius is a sign of the tenacity with 
which ancient custom is still clung to in this hitherto isolated district; 
and the introduction of improved agricultural machines will greatly 
lighten the labours of the women, by enabling the men to get 
through a much greater amount of work during their periodical visits 
to the farm. 

The persistence of ancient custom is doubtless attributable in part 
to the environment of the physical world. Mountains have played a 
great part in shaping the history of mankind ; they have been staunch 
guardians of customs, and obstacles to new ideas and arts. There is 
a literal truth in Shakspeare’s phrase, ‘‘ mountainous error,’ which 
may perhaps have been present to the fancy of the poet, though the 
connection between mountains and custom in this literal sense is the 
converse of that in his verse." But higher mountains than any in 
Sauerland or Siegerland can no longer shut out movement or change. 
Already the manufacturer’s villa rises along the iron road which joins 
Siegen with the Basin of the Ruhr; the steam-hammer resounds in 
the valley of the Lenne; and long trains laden with sulphur from the 
Siegena mines leave the stations of Grevenbriick for the markets of 
all central Europe. It is happy for Westphalia that the future of 
Germany does not depend, as Herr Riehl contends, on the immobility 
of the peasantry—the steadfastness of their adherence to immemorial 
usage. The order of things which rests on such a basis is apt to give 
way of a sudden, like the mountain and “ mountainous error” which 
the railway removes. It is on peasant property in land, not on 
peasant custom, that the stability of Germany rests; and sixty years 
ago Prussian statesmen arrived at that conviction. ‘“ Prussia saw 
with terror, in 1808,” says Gustav Freytag, ‘how insecure was a 
state which had so great a claim on the bodies, and so little on the 
hearts, of its people.” The worst traits of the German laver—his 
boorishness, his obstinacy, his laziness at work for another—belong to 
the past; they are the vestiges of ages of barbarism, servitude, and 


(1) “ What custom wills, in all things should we do it, 
The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heaped 
For truth to over-peer.””—Coriolanus, act ii., sc. 3. 
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military oppression ; while his best qualities—his sobriety, honesty, 
and thrift for his family—are the offspring of peasant property. 
That the future of Germany rests on the peasant is but half true ; 
and so far as it is true, it is so for a different reason and in a different 
manner from what Herr Riehl has in view. It is so because pro- 
perty and education are clevating his condition and enlarging 
both his understanding and the sphere of his affections. He has 
gotten acountry in the room of a master. But the future of Germany 
rests also with the miner and the mechanic; and the region of West- 
phalia from which we can best augur it is the Basin of the Ruhr,’ 
where the dauer flourishes most, and where mining and manufacturing 
are carried on on a scale which, for Sauerland and Siegerland, is as 
yet only a prospect. “If you would see what Germany is doing,” 
said M. Emile de Laveleye to the writer, “ go to the Ruhr Basin ;” 
and during the visit which followed the suggestion (though made 
chiefly in reference to the intelligence of German enterprise, and 
the wisdom of Prussian government), he was often reminded of the 
attention which M. de Laveleye shows in his works to the physical 
geography, the geology especially, of the countries whose economic 
condition, productions, and industrial occupations, he describes. The 
mountains of South Westphalia, the coal measures of the Ruhr Basin, 
and the alluvial flat to the north, divide Westphalia into three dis- 
tinct economic, as into three geological, regions.” It has been the 
doctrine of some eminent writers, Auguste Comte at their head, that 
the influence of nature’s powers, and of local conditjons, such as 
soil, climate, &c., over human society, decreases as_ civilisation 
advances. But the truth is, that the number and force of physical 
causes operating on the condition of man increase with human pro- 
gress, and as local resources are brought more and more into play. A 
new age opened for mankind when iron was discovered, and the 
influence of iron on the fortunes of nations becomes constantly 
greater. The gold of California and Australia had no influence on 
the original inhabitants ; twenty years ago it was still inoperative on 
mankind; it would have continued so but for geology and navigation; 
it has by their aid created two nations who, it is already evident, 
must have no small share in shaping the future history of both 
hemispheres. Coal played no significant part in English history a 
century ago. It has since trebled the population, shifted the political 
centre, and produced a social revolution. The coal of the Ruhr 
Basin had no effect on the fortunes of Westphalia fifty years ago; 
fifteen years ago its effect was but trifling; it has since raised the 
province to the first rank in industrial Europe. The whole ten- 
dency of increasing physical knowledge is to discover new natural 


(1) Called also the “ Westphalian Coal Field,” though its bounds extend westward 
far beyond the limits of the modern province of Westphalia. 

(2) As the writer has not himself visited the third of these regions, no description of 
it is given in this article. 
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forces and agents, for man’s use or abuse, and to bring into action— 
for good or for evil—the special resources of every locality. 

There is, indeed, one class of local physical forces of which the 
influence on man decreases as his knowledge and power advance,— 
those of which the mountain may be taken as the symbol,—the forces 
of obstruction and isolation. The mine, on the other hand, may be 
regarded as the symbol of physical forces which gain influence as 
civilisation advances; and the railway—itself the child of the mine— 
removes the mountain and opens the mine. An analogous distinction 
applies to the study of nature. Mr. Arnold, writing on German 
education, argues that “the study of nature is the study of non- 
human forces, of human limitation and passivity. The contempla- 
tion of human force and activity tends constantly to heighten our 
own force; the contemplation of human limitation and passivity 
tends to check it.” 

The contemplation of natural powers by which man was impri- 
soned and baffled tended no doubt to reduce him to immobility and 
stagnation ; it is not so with that study of nature which shows how 
dominion over nature may be acquired, and prompts to the acqui- 
sition. The mine is the creature of geology, as the steam-engine is 
of mechanics. This reflection was brought forcibly to the writer’s 
mind on arriving in the Ruhr Basin from Sauerland. A few hours 
after he had been wearily watching one afternoon a set of labourers 
in the valley of the Lenne, lifting stones lazily one at a time from a 
road-side quarry into a cart, which half the number of men might 
have filled in the fourth of the time, he found himself by the side of 
a coal-mine near Dortmund, from which a steam-engine was pumping 
several thousand feet of water a minute night and day, while around 
was a colony of miners—English, Irish, and Germans—all looking 
the incarnation of activity and force, though with striking differences 
of physical type, and among them the President of the Prussian 
Mining and Iron Works Company, a man to whose enterprise, energy, 
and sagacity the Ruhr Basin owes not a little of its extraordinary 
progress in the last fifteen years. It was like passing from “a 
land in which it seemed to be always afternoon,” to one in which 
there was no night. 

Forty minutes by express from Dortmund and one is at Essen, 
in the centre of the coal-field, surrounded by manufactories and 
foundries, but chiefly remarkable for the great cast steel works of 
Mr. Krupp, who may well be regarded as the representative man of 
the Ruhr Basin. He began business at the age of fifteen, with two 
workmen and a small local market, and twenty years ago his estab- 
lishment was still a small one. Now the buildings form in them- 
selves a considerable town ; the steel works alone give employment 
to upwards of 8,000 men, who with the families of those who are 
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married, make a population of 25,000 maintained by this single 
establishment, exclusive of 2,000 men in Mr. Krupp’s employment 
at coal-mines near Essen, at blast furnaces on the Rhine, and at iron 
pits on the Rhine and at Nassau. The steel-works included in 1867, 
412 melting-furnaces, 195 steam-engines, some of them of a thou- 
sand horse-power, 49 steam-hammers, 110 smiths’ forges, 675 diffe- 
rent machines; and all these numbers now are exceeded. The works 
are connected by special lines of railway above fifteen miles in length, 
and the gasworks of the establishment are equal to those of the city 
of Cologne. ‘The administration,” as Mr. Samuelson says, ‘‘is like 
that of a small State. All the heads of the technical departments are 
pupils of the various polytechnic schools in Germany. The commer- 
cial staff includes a jurist, by whom all contracts are settled and legal 
questions determined. The foremen have all risen from the ranks.” 
Unfortunately Mr. Krupp is not only a representative of the pro- 
digious progress of industry in the Ruhr Basin, but an example of 
the influence of political causes on its productions—a class of causes 
which most English economists seem deliberately to ignore, although 
they are among the chief conditions determining the occupations and 
wealth of mankind. In 1866 the steel produced at Mr. Krupp’s 
works was valued at nearly a million; but the greater part was 
probably material of war. Yet there is good reason to believe that 
even at his works the amount of production would be greater were 
this a world of good government and peace; and what would be the 
increase in the other manufactories of the Ruhr Basin, whose business 
is dependent on peace? It may be affirmed as beyond question that 
the only impediment to Prussian progress is war; and although the 
blame hitherto has rested chiefly, not on the government of Prussia, 
but on the military despotisms surrounding it, Prussia itself is now in 
a condition to cast the sword into the scale of peace, and is respon- 
sible accordingly. In most respects the Prussian government has, it 
must be admitted, been for half a century singularly sagacious and 
beneficent, and there is one point in which its wisdom is specially 
illustrated in Mr. Krupp’s works. He has but few Prussian patents, 
—these, too, only for considerable inventions ; and the discrimination 
with which patents are granted in Prussia is alone sufficient to enable 
Prussian manufacturers to distance before long those of a country in 
which to make even the slightest change is now attended with danger, 
in which it is perilous in the highest degree either to patent a great in- 
vention or to work it without one. Prussia is fast acquiring all the pecu- 
liar advantages to which England owed her earlier superiority—coal, 
iron, mechanical invention, and good means of communication—and 
adding to them conditions of success, of which England is de- 
prived by her own laws—including what Bacon has called “a 
law of neglect.” The chief point to be considered in comparing 
the prospects of England and Prussia is not their present rela- 
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tive condition, but their relative condition now as compared with 
what it was twenty years ago. Twenty years ago the Ruhr Basin 
was nowhere in the industrial race; now it produces nearly half as 
much coal as the great northern coal-field of England: twenty years 
ago it had only just completed a single line of railway ; now the 
Basin is a network of branches, connecting, not only the towns, but 
the principal manufactories and collieries with the three main lines 
which traverse it. The following figures show the rate at which 
the production of coal has advanced :— 


Date. | English tns.'|| Date. | English tons. English tons. Date. | English tons. 





1851 | 1,771,454 | 1856 | 3,510,502 30 | 4,276,254 | 1864 | 8,146,433 
1852 | 1,921,962 | 1857 | 3,635,256 || 4,964,621 | 1865 | 9,276,685 
1853 | 2,146,275 | 1858 | 3,898,502 || 1862 | 5,701,201 | 1866 | 9,329,503] 
1854 | 2,670,099 | 1859 | 3,793,356 | 1863 | 6,300,981 1867 | 10,526,015 | 


1855 | 3,252,323 
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The immense increase of production shown in these figures is mainly 
attributable to the introduction of railways and the low charge for 
the carriage of coal. Down to 1851 the Ruhr and the Rhine were the 
only means of transport in districts beyond the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the collieries, and the greater part of the coal was of an in- 
ferior kind, raised where it came to the surface by small collicries along 
the Ruhr. In 1851 the Cologne-Minden Railway came into use for 
the transport of coal, and led not only to deep-pit sinking, and the 
discovery of seams of superior coal in other parts of the basin, but also 
to the establishment of iron works and other manufactures, affording 
a local market for the coal. To this local market, down to 1859, it was 
ina great measure confined. In that year the charge for railway 
carriage of coal for long distances was reduced to one pfennig per 
centner (a fifth of a farthing per 100 lbs.) per German mile,” and the 
above figures show the subsequent increase of production. The rail- 
ways and coal mines render each other reciprocal service ; the car- 
riage of Westphalian coal is now one of the most important branches 
of traffic on several of the chief Prussian lines, and the low rates at 
which it is carried enable it to find a distant market. The projected 
reduction of the rate for the transport of iron ore to the same tariff 
as that for coal, when carried into effect, will greatly augment 
the market for coal as well as for manufactures of iron. Until the 
last few years the Ruhr Basin excelled only in the manufacture of 
steel; but its iron manufactures are now of the highest quality. The 
chief difficulty with which the iron manufacturer has hitherto had 


(1) The Prussian tonne is a measure of capacity, and varies therefore in weight as 
applied to different articles—coal and iron, forexample. The quantity of coal in a tonne 
is about one-fifth of an English ton. In some of the reports in English blue-books the 
tonne is translated “ ton,” which may mislead readers. 

(2) The German mile is about 4} English. 
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to contend is the great cost of the carriage of the ore from the mines 
in Siegerland, the Rhine Province, Nassau, Hesse Darmstadt, and 
Hanover. The iron mines are situated for the most part in moun- 
tainous districts, some not yet approached by railways, others 
without even roads to connect them with railways or rivers, the 
ore being often drawn by oxen or cows, when dry weather permits, 
across fields or through woods to the nearest road. Neverthe- 
less, under all these disadvantages, the iron manufactures of the 
Ruhr Basin have trebled in amount in the last ten years; the im- 
provement in quality is even greater; and the iron-works of Duis- 
burg may soon become as celebrated as the steel-works of Essen. 

Of the progress of textile manufactures, Elberfeld affords a 
striking example. A correspondent of the Times, who recently 
described it as “ fifteen years ago a manufacturing town, containing 
6,500 inhabitants,’ sinking lower and lower into the slough of 
pauperism,” ascribes its emergence to a prudent change in the 
system of pauper relief. But prevention is better than cure, though 
many English politicians seem unable to comprehend it. The 
system of poor relief has doubtless had its effect ; but the extinction 
of the causes of poverty, and the increase of employment in manu- 
factures, has been the principal cause of the diminution of pauperism 
in Elberfeld-Barmen, now a town of 100,000 inhabitants. The 
descent of peasant lands by custom to the eldest son in several of 
the provinces of Prussia—Westphalia, for example >—was formerly 
a source of constant pauperism in the towns, which, before the 
great recent development of manufactures, were unable to absorb 
in industrial employment the immigration of the younger members 
of the family. But the extension of industry of late years has been 
such, that, but for war and rumours of war, it is probable that 
pauperism (which has, in fact, greatly decreased, notwithstanding a 
great increase of population), would be extinct in the Ruhr Basin. 

(1) Query, 36,500? The population of Elberfeld must have amounted to at least 
36,000 at the time referred to. 


(2) The present province of Westphalia, being composed of a number of different 
districts, formerly under different sovereign princes, lay and ecclesiastical, had formerly 
a great variety of laws and customs, some of which are still retained in particular towns 
and districts. By a law passed in 1860, and not retrospective in its operation on prior 
marriages, the law of descent is as follows. A community of property is established 
between man and wife, unless otherwise stipulated by marriage contract, respecting 
which also there are certain restrictions and stipulations. On the death of either, the 
survivor is entitled to a fixed proportion, and the children to other fixed proportions, 
depending on the number of children ; but no actual division of the property takes place 
until the death or second marriage of the surviving parent, unloss a previous division 
has been provided for by a disposition made by both parents. The surviving parent 
has also a right to retain the whole property on payment to the children of the value of 
their shares; and other provisions respecting the distribution are laid down to prevent 
the necessity of parcelling lands. Usually the parents settle during their lifetime which 
of the children is to take the land, and how the shares of the others are to be paid off, 
and the family property is very rarely divided. 
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The relation between capital and labour is naturally one of the 
points to which an English economist’s attention turns in contem- 
plating a region which has so great an industrial future before it. 
Since the recent change in the Prussian law permitting combinations 
of workmen, there have been a few strikes, but regular trade unions 
have not yet been organised in this part of Prussia. Nevertheless 
the younger employers—and they are probably more en rapport with the 
spirit of the times than their seniors, whose ideas on the subject are 
based on experience of the past—seemed to the writer, wherever he 
had opportunities of inquiry on the subject, strongly impressed with 
a conviction that the relations of employer and employed are about to 
assume a new phase throughout Germany. It is a remarkable fact, 
however—and one which proves that the former state of the law 
was not by any means the only cause of the amicable relations 
between capitalists and workmen—that Mr. Krupp—in business for 
forty years, and with not less than 10,000 men for some years in his 
employment—has never had a dispute with a workman; a fact 
doubtless ascribable in a great measure to the admirable institutions 
and regulations for the benefit of the workmen, of which an account 
will be found in a pamphlet published in Paris, in 1867, entitled 
“ Aciérie de M. Fried. Krupp, a Essen: Institutions et Dispositions 
établiés dans le but d’améliorer la situation morale et physique de 
ses ouvriers.” By one of the provisions of the establishment, every 
workman becomes entitled, after twenty years work, to a retiring 
annual pension of half his last year’s salary, and after thirty-five 
years he may retire on full pay. Such regulations, however, effective 
as they must be, do not appear to explain the extraordinary concord 
and order perpetually maintained in this enormous establishment. 
From 1,000 to 1,400 men are frequently engaged at one operation, 
such as casting an ingot ; they work as one man ; and the same har- 
mony and regimental order prevail throughout. It is doubtless 
traceable in part to the military training which every Prussian 
receives. But even at coal mines, where the same regimental order 
is not required, and where the upper miners were English, I was 
assured that they preferred to have Germans to work with; the 
preference being founded on the superior docility and sobriety of 
the Germans. It is curious to find local prejudices stronger than 
national ones among English miners in the Westphalian coal-field. 
A north countryman, who works amicably with the Germans, will 
resent the intrusion of a Cornishman. ‘They are not Englishmen, 
they are Cornishmen,” said an English miner to me of two poor 
fellows who had come over on an unsuccessful expedition for work. 
On the other hand,.as regards the effect of Prussian military training 
and State supervision on the national character, there are occasions 
on which the superior individuality of the Englishman is conspicuous. 
A very large coal proprietor in the Ruhr Basin, employing many 
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English as well as Germans, assured me that when an accident occurs 
the Englishman will do on the moment the best thing to be done, 
while the Germans stand at attention waiting for orders, probably 
given to them promptly by their English comrade. As an indivi- 
dual, the Englishman is, if I may venture to express such an opinion, 
naturally superior to the German. His history down to the last 
fifty years was a much happier one, his personality was more 
respected, and, what is no small matter, he was and still is (leaving 
out the agricultural labourer) better fed. Among the Germans at 
the Westphalian mines the type of the Englishman appeared to me 
by comparison heroic and majestic. Germany has only had sixty 
years of emancipation from serfdom, little more than forty of deli- 
verance from perpetual war; her military training (useful as it 
would be for a short period) is beyond measure oppressive when pro- 
tracted for three years ; and peasant property has not yet had time to 
produce its best results. ‘Les Allemands sont trop gouvernés,” says 
M. Emile de Laveleye, “mais bien gouvernés—les Frangais trop 
gouvernés et mal gouvernés.” 

If, however, there are institutions in Prussia which impair in 
certain respects the free action of the individual man, and the spirit 
of self-reliance, there are others which tend eminently to foster 
self-control, intelligence, providence, and several of the best essen- 
tials of true individuality.’ The superior sobriety of the German is one 
constant manifestation of self-command—of a self-command which 
accompanies him throughout his day’s work as well as in his leisure, 
rendering him much less liable to make careless blunders or to run 
reckless and useless risks. The inferiority of the Englishman, in 
this respect, arises not only from the want of intellectual education, 
but still more from the absence of that motive for general thrift and 
forethought, the prospect of succeeding to, or of buying, a piece of 
land and a house, which is the material basis of much that is besé in 
the continental nations. The workman in the town does not feel 
himself severed from the country, or doomed to remain a mere day 
labourer so long as he can work. It is characteristic of the difference 
between England and Germany that a good means in the latter an 
estate in land, a bauer-gut a peasant property in land, while in 
England the only goods in popular thought are perishable articles. 

In the Rukr Basin the wealth of the peasantry has, like that of 
the manufacturers and miners, and in a great measure in consequence 
of that of the latter, enormously increased in the last twenty years, 





(1) As regards the effect of education upon the capabilities of the workman, I have 
been told by some English employers that an English workman who has been engaged 
about a part of a machine for a year, though very likely more handy than any of his 
German comrades, will probably have no conception of it as a whole, while the Germans 


have it all in their head, and can draw it, so that they are more ripe for promotion, or 
to set up for themselves. 
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and the so-called bauer is sometimes a man worth above £15,000. 
The daughter of one of these men, near Dortmund, married the other 
day, and received 20,000 thalers (£3,000) down as her marriage 
portion, besides which she will become entitled to £4,000 more on 
her father’s death. In the houses of such wealthy farmers, the 
modern furniture, the piano, and the “female accomplishments” of 
which Herr Riehl deplores the introduction, may be found: though 
the farming is still generally rough, and the uncourteous manners of 
a time when the bauer hated the gentleman as an oppressor survive — 
like the moat round the country gentleman’s house. 

Among the peasantry, the smaller class of proprietors here, as in 
Sauerland and Siegerland, are for the most part, dirty and slovenly in 
their houses and farm-yards; and an Irish gentleman living amongst 
them remarked to me, “ They seem of the Irish small farmer’s opinion, 
that ‘where there is muck, there is luck.’”’ Cleanliness has no 
nationality, it is the growth of freedom, self-respect, and prosperity ; 
and it will rapidly grow in Westphalia with the development of its 
resources, the ingress of knowledge and change, and the increase of 
general wealth. Not long ago the same plough referred to before as 
of the age of Arminius was still in-use in the Ruhr Basin, and all 
the implements of the farm were of a primitive kind. Now steam 
threshing-machines are common, lent or hired from one farm to 
another; though we are often positively assured in England by 
writers who seem to affect never to have been out of it, that peasant 
properties, small farms, and machinery are incompatible. 

Westphalia, the Ruhr Basin in particular, may be regarded as 
the type of Germany, of its unhappy early history, its recent good 
government and rapid progress, the vast future before it, and 
the formidable competition before England. “If you would see 
what Germany is doing,” said M. de Laveleye, “go to the Ruhr 
Basin ;”’ but the chief lesson to be learned regards what Germany 
is about to do. What will the Ruhr Basin be in another twenty 
years? All the elements of England’s earlier industrial supe- 
riority, coal, iron, mechanical power, are, as before said, rapidly 
becoming the common property of Germany, which brings with them 
to the development of its great natural resources, moral and intellec- 
tual advantages due to no national superiority on the part of the 
Germans, but to greater sagacity and foresight on the part of their 
statesmen. Of England, moreover, though not of Germany, Herr 
Riehl’s maxim is true, that the custom of the peasant is the sole 
foundation of present order, the sole safeguard against future anarchy. 
And the peasant is driven to the town. 

T. E. Curve Lesite. 





OF LIFE, LOVE, AND DEATH: SIXTEEN SONNETS. 


SONNETS I., II. HI. IV. 
WILLOWWOOD. 


I. 


I sat with Love upon a woodside well, 
Leaning across the water, I and he; 
Nor ever did he speak nor looked at me, 
But touched his lute wherein was audible 
The certain secret thing he had to tell : 
Only our mirrored eyes met silently 
In the low wave; and that sound came to be 
The passionate voice I knew ; and my tears fell. 
And at their fall, his eyes beneath grew hers ; 
And with his foot and with his wing-feathers 
He swept the spring that watered my heart’s drouth ; 
Then the dark ripples spread to waving hair, 
And as I stooped, her own lips rising there 
Bubbled with brimming kisses at my mouth. 





Il. 


And now Love sang: but his was such a song, 

So meshed with half-remembrance hard to free, 

As souls disused in death’s sterility 
May sing when the new birthday tarries long: 
And I was made aware of a dumb throng 

That stood aloof, one form by every tree, 

All mournful forms, for each was I or she, 

The shades of those our days that had no tongue. 
They looked on us, and knew us and were known ; 

While fast together, alive from the abyss, 

Clung the soul-wrung implacable close kiss ; 
And pity of self through all made broken moan 
Which said, “ For once, for once, for once alone! ” 

And still Love sang, and what he sang was this :— 











IIT. 


“O ye, all ye that walk in Willowwood, 
That walk with hollow faces burning white ; 
What fathom-depth of soul-struck widowhood, 
What long, what longer hours, one lifelong night, 
Ere ye again, who so in vain have wooed 


Your last hope lost, who so in vain invite 
Your lips to that their unforgotten food, 

Ere ye, ere ye again shall see the light! 
Alas! the bitter banks in Willowwood, 


With tear-spurge wan, with blood-wort burning red : 


Alas! if ever such a pillow could 

Steep deep the soul in sleep till she were dead,— 
Better all life forget her than this thing, 
That Willowwood should hold her wandering ! ” 


IV. 


So sang he: and as meeting rose and rose 
Together cling through the wind’s wellaway 
Nor change at once, yet near the end of day 

The leaves drop loosened where the heart-stain glows,— 

So when the song died did the kiss unclose ; 

And her face fell back drowned, and was as grey 
As its grey eyes; and if it ever may 

Meet mine again I know not if Love knows. 

Only I know that I leaned low and drank 

A long draught from the water where she sank, 
Her breath and all her tears and all her soul : 

And as I drank I know I felt Love’s face 

Pressed on my neck with moan of pity and grace, 
Till both our heads were in his aureole. 





SONNETS. 


SONNET YV. 
SLEEPLESS DREAMS. 


Girt in dark growths, yet glimmering with one star, 
O vain night sweeter than the nights of youth! 
Why should my heart within thy spell, forsooth, 

Now beat, as the bride’s finger-pulses are 

Quickened within the girdling golden be: ? 

What wings are these that fan my pillow smooth ? 
And why does Sleep, waved back by Joy and Ruth, 

Tread softly round and gaze at me from far ? 

Nay, night! Would false Love counterfeit in thee 
The shadowy palpitating grove that bears 
Rest for man’s eyes and music for his ears ? 

O lonely night! art thou not known to me, 
A thicket hung with masks of mockery 
And watered with the wasteful warmth of tears ? 


SONNET VI. 
LOST ON BOTH SIDES. 


As when two men have loved a woman well, 
Each hating each, through Love’s and Death’s deccit ; 
Since not for either this strait marriage-sheet 

And the long pauses of this wedding-bell ; 

Yet o’er her grave the night and day dispel 
At last their feud forlorn, with cold and heat ; 


Nor other than dear friends to death may fleet 
The two lives left that most of her can tell :— 


So separate hopes, which in a soul had wooed 
The one same Peace, strove with each other long, 
And Peace before their faces perished since : 
So through that soul, in restless brotherhood, 
They roam together now, and wind among 
Its bye-streets, knocking at the dusty inns. 








SONNETS. 





SONNET VII. 


RUN AND WON. 


Around the vase of Life at your slow pace 
He has not crept, but turned it with his hands, 
And all its sides already understands. 
There, girt, one breathes alert for some great race ; 
Whose road runs far by sands and fruitful space ; 
Who laughs, yet through the jolly throng has pass’d ; 
Who weeps, nor stays for weeping ; who at last, 


A youth, stands somewhere still, with silent face. 
And he has filled this vase with wine for blood, 
With blood for tears, with spice for burning vow, 
With watered flowers for buried love most fit ; 
And would have cast it shattered to the flood, 
Yet in Fate’s name has kept it whole ; which now 
Stands empty till his ashes fall in it. 


SONNET VIII. 
A SUPERSCRIPTION. 


Look in my face; my name is Might-have-been ; 
I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell : 
Unto thine ear I hold the dead-sea shell 
Cast up thy Life’s foam-fretted feet between ; 
Unto thine eyes the glass where that is seen 
Which had Life’s form and Love’s, but by my spell 
Ts now a shaken shadow intolerable, 
Of ultimate things unuttered the frail screen. 
Mark me, how still I am: but should there dart 
One moment through thy soul the swift surprise 
Of that soft wing which lulls the breath of sighs,— 
Then shalt thou see me smile, and turn apart 
Thy visage to mine ambush at thy heart 


Sleepless with cold commemorative eyes. 
VOL. V. N.S. U 





SONNETS. 


SONNET IX. 
WINGED HOURS. 


Each hour until we meet is as a bird 

That wings from far his gradual way along 

The rustling covert of my soul,—his song 
Still loudlier trilled through leaves more deeply stirr’d ; 
But at the hour of meeting, a clear word 

Is every note he sings, in Love’s own tongue ; 


Yet, Love, thou know’st the sweet strain suffers wrong,— 


Through our contending kisses oft unheard. 
What of that hour at last, when for her sake 

No wing may fly to me nor song may flow ; 

When, wandering round my life unleaved, I know 
The bloodied feathers scattered in the brake, 

And think how she, far from me, with like eyes 

Sees through the untuneful bough the wingless skies ? 


SONNET X. 
THE LANDMARK. 


Was that the landmark ? What,—the foolish well 
Whose wave, low down, I did not not stoop to drink, 
But sat and flung the pebbles from its brink 

In sport to send its imaged skies pell-mell, 

(And mine own image, had I noted well !)— 

Was that my point of turning ?—I had thought 
The stations of my course should loom unsought, 
As altar-stone or ensigned citadel. 
Sut lo! the path is missed, I must go back, 
And thirst to drink when next I reach the spring 

Which once I stained, which since may have grown black. 
Yet though no light be left nor bird now sing 
As here I turn, I'll thank God, hastening, 

That the same goal is still on the same track. 

















SONNETS. 


SONNET XI. 
BROKEN MvUsiIc. 


The mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 
Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate ; 

But breathless with averted eyes elate 

She sits, with open lips and open cars, 

That it may call her twice. ’Mid doubts and fears 
Thus oft my soul has hearkened; till her song, 
A central moan for days, at length found tongue, 

And the sweet music welled and the swect tears. 

But now, whatever while the soul is fain 
To list that wonted murmur, as it were 

The speech-bound sea-shell’s low importunate strain ; 
No breath of song,—thy voice alone is there, 

O bitterly beloved! And all her gain 
Ts but the pang of unpermitted prayer. 


SONNET XII. 


LOST DAYS. 


The lost days of my life until to-day, 
What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell? Would they be cars of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into clay ? 
Or golden coins squandered and still to pay ? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 
Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The throats of men in Hell, who thirst alway ? 
I do not see them here; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self, with low last breath. 
“T am thyself,—what hast thou done to me ?” 
« And I—and I—thyself,” (lo! each one saith,) 


« And thou thyself to all eternity! ” 
u2 


SONNETS. 


SONNET XIII. 
KNOWN IN VAIN. 


As two whose love, first foolish, widening scope, 
Knows suddenly, with music high and soft, 
The Holy of holies; who because they scoft’d 
Are now amazed with shame, nor dare to cope 
With the whole truth in words, lest heaven should ope ; 
Yet, at their meetings, laugh not as they laugh’d 
In speech; nor speak, at length; but sitting oft 
Together, within hopeless sight of hope 
For hours are silent :—So it happeneth 
When Work and Will awake too late, to gaze 
After their life sailed by, and hold their breath. 
Ah! who shall dare to search through what sad maze 
Thenceforth their incommunicable ways 
Follow the desultory feet of Death ? 


SONNET XIV. 
INCLUSIVENESS. 


The changing guests, each in a different mood, 

Sit at the roadside table and arise : 
And every life among them in likewise 

Ts a soul’s board set daily with new food. 

What man has bent o’er his son’s sleep, to brood 
How that face shall watch his when cold it lies P— 
Or thought, as his own mother kissed his eyes, 

Of what her kiss was when his father wooed ? 

May not this ancient room thou sit’st in dwell 
In separate living souls for joy or pain? 


Nay, all its corners may be painted plain 
Where Heaven shows pictures of some life spent well ; 
And may be stamped, a memory all in vain, 


Upon the sight of lidless eyes in Hell. 

















SONNETS. 


SONNETS XV., XVI. 
NEWBORN DEATH. 
1 


To-day Death seems to me an infant child 
Which her worn mother Life upon my knee 
Has set to grow my friend and play with me ; 
If haply so my heart might be beguil’d 
To find no terrors in a face so mild,— 
If haply so my weary heart might be 
Unto the newborn milky eyes of thee, 
O Death, before resentment reconcil’d. 
How long, O Death? And shall thy feet depart . 
Still a young child’s with mine, or wilt thou stand 
Fullgrown the helpful daughter of my heart, 
What time with thee indeed I reach the strand 
Of the pale wave which knows thee what thou art, 
And drink it in the hollow of thy hand ? 


II. 


And thou, O Life, the lady of all bliss, 
‘With whom, when our first heart beat full and fast, 
I wandered till the haunts of men were pass’d, 

And in fair places found all bowers amiss 

Till only woods and waves might hear our kiss, 
While to the winds all thought of Death we cast :— 
Ah! Life, and must I have from thee at last 

No smile to greet me and no babe but this ? 

Lo! Love, the child once ours; and Song, whose hair 
Blew like a flame and blossomed like a wreath ; 
And Art, whose eyes were worlds by God found fair ; 
These o’er the book of Nature mixed their breath 


With neck-twined arms, as oft we watched them there :— 
And did these die that thou might’st bear me Death ? 


Dante Gasriet Rossetti. 


SPENSER’S “ HOBBINOL.” 


Whey, in 1579, their old comrade at Pembroke Hall, Edward Kirke, 
prefixed to Spenser’s first venture in verse, ‘The Shepheardes’ 
Calender,” a letter to Gabriel Harvey, as its unnamed author’s 
‘‘ special friend and fellow-poet,”’ he only told in prose what is shown 
by the Calender itself, where Harvey is enshrined as Spenser’s 
Hobbinol. The difference is great between this Hobbinol as we may 
see him if we care to look for his true features, and the figure which 
stands for him in encyclopedias, in text-books, and in that lively 
account of the paper war between Harvey and Nash which most of 
us have read with natural enjoyment in Isaac D’Israeli’s “ Calamities 
of Authors.” Hardly a definite fact has been stated, real or imagi- 
nary, which has not had a turn given to it unfavourable to the good 
name of this much misrepresented scholar. A vague concession that 
“the friend of Spenser and Sidney could hardly have been con- 
temptible,” is all that we have given us in “The Calamities of 
Authors ” to qualify the finding of a portrait in the mere caricature 
produced. by an unscrupulous wit, who had more genius but less worth 
than his antagonist, and who amused himself and the town with 
extravagant exaggeration of what he took to be the weaknesses of 
his opponent’s character. Yet there is not one—actually not one— 
sharp point in the indictment against Gabriel Harvey which does not 
break at a touch when we look from the burlesque upon him to the 
man himself. He did not become a great man, or what he called 
“a megalander ;” we may, if we will, class him with what is fossil or 
extinct in literature—its megatherium or dodo. But in his day he 
worked hard, aspired nobly, and left witness te his labour and his aspi- 
ration. Perhaps we do not care, for his own sake, to read the evidence, 
but set him aside as one of the small matters, if any there be, in which 
it is not worth while to be just. Then let him have the advantage of 
being not merely Gabriel Harvey, although to him that was some- 
thing, but also Spenser’s Hobbinol, which to us is more. He was, 
during some important years of Spenser’s life, the poet’s “long- 
approved and singular good friend” and counsellor. The counsel 
was outgrown, but not the friendship. To our credence as well as 
Harvey’s, Spenser has left what he once called “ the eternal memory 
of our everlasting friendship, the inviolable memory of our unspotted. 
friendship, the sacred memory of our vowed friendship ;” and it is a 
little due perhaps to Spenser that we should ascertain how much 
credit is due to the commentators who would have us think that 


he wrote in this way to a conceited pedant seven years older than 
himself. 
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Gabriel Harvey was the eldest of four sons of a ropemaker at 
Saffron Walden, a prosperous man who, when his boys were young, 
filled the chief offices of his native town, and spent his money freely 
on their education. Three of the boys were sent to the neighbouring 
University of Cambridge, and they all three became noticeable men. 
The son, of whom nothing is known, may have succeeded to his father’s 
business. Of the three who took to scholarship, Gabricl became, while 
yet a young man, in or not long before the year 1576, a lecturer 
on Rhetoric at Cambridge, with Cicero for his guide, and large 
attendance at his lectures. The year usually given as the probable 
date of Gabriel Harvey’s birth is 1545; and then, as the date of his 
death is known, it has to be added that he reached the age of ninety. 
It does not inevitably follow that because Gabriel Harvey was at 
Cambridge before Spenser, and had ceased to be an undergraduate 
when his friend first came to college, he was—as the young would 
count years—a much older man; although the presumption would be 
fair if there were not evidence to the contrary. But then the fact 
seems to have been overlooked that there is rather good evidence to 
the contrary. Harvey’s Introductory Lecture upon meeting his 
class at Cambridge, in the year 1577, was published as his “ Cicero- 
nianus,” dedicated to William Lewin, who, in a letter prefixed to it, 
gives his own opinion upon the most eminent masters of eloquence, 
and speaks of his friend Harvey as adhue adolescentem ; which he 
would hardly have done if Harvey had been thirty-two years old. 
No doubt the range of « man’s years comprehended under that term 
might have been taken by a Roman as from seventeen to thirty ; 
Cicero called himself ado/escens at the time of his consulship when 
his age was forty-four, but he speaks elsewhere of five-and-twenty 
as the term of adolescence, and that certainly answers so well to our 
own usage, that Harvey could scarcely have been spoken of as 
adhue adolescentem when he was thirty-two years old. It is more 
probable that his age did not exceed five or six-and-twenty, and 
that he had begun the public teaching of rhetoric in his university 
in the preceding year. For in the next year, 1578, his two first 
lectures were published as his “ Rhetor,”’ and we find that, in 
referring modestly to the full attendance before him, while valuable 
teachers such as Byng and Dodington, whom he named with 
reverence, were lecturing to empty benches, he said that he ascribed 
the fulness of his class in the preceding year to students’ love of 
novelty, but warned them that there was no more of that—“ Harvey 
is old now, and leaves novelty to new professors.” As the intro- 
ductory lecture of the preceding year was upon the occasion of his 
again meeting his class, we may assume that he had begun to teach 
in 1576, when he was—adhue adolescens—twenty-five years old, or 
ayear younger. The known age of his brother John was thirteen 
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or fourteen, and Richard could not have been very much older, for 
he also, when he went tc Cambridge in 1575, as a pensioner of 
Pembroke Hall, found in his brother Gabriel a guide and tutor. 
There was at least one sister in the family, and there might have 
been several intermediate in age between Gabriel and Richard. At 
any rate, here is good reason for believing that Gabriel Harvey, 
instead of being a pedantic scholar seven and more years older than 
his friends Spenser and Sidney, a man who could give himself some 
airs of seniority in social intercourse with them, was a familiar friend, 
with no more difference of age than is consistent, in free fellowship 
of youth, with equal sharing of enthusiasms and exchange of thought. 
Spenser and Harvey at Cambridge were both of the same college, 
Pembroke Hall, and Spenser was in his last year, taking his degree 
of M.A., when Harvey began, if he had not sooner begun, lecturing 
on Rhetoric. As for Philip Sidney, Oxford was his university, and 
although he is commonly said to have gone for a few months to 
Cambridge at the age of fifteen or sixteen, there is no evidence that 
he did so. If we would know how the strong friendship between 
Harvey and Sidney first arose, we must understand more than we 
do of the relations between Harvey and Sidney’s uncle Leicester, 
whom Gabriel, in his “ Gratulationes Waldenses ” incidentally, and 
also specially in the inscription of that part of it which is dedicated 
to him, distinguished as “his Lord ;” and who, in July, 1578, when 
Queen Elizabeth paid her visit to Audley End, was about to send 
him into France and Italy. 

In Harvey’s “Walden Gratulations,” written to commemorate 
the visit of her Majesty to Audley End, the great house of his 
native town of Saffron Walden, two significant scraps of dialogue, 
are left upon record. An impetuous member of the University of 
Cambridge, there present by its representatives to pay honour 
to Queen Bess, stepped out of the ranks and knelt to her. The 
over-zealous gentleman was, let us say, about six-and-twenty years 
old, tall, keen of feature, swarthy, and black-haired. ‘“ Who is this 
man?” the Queen asked in her blunt way. “Who is this? Is it 
Leicester’s man that we were speaking of?” And when told that it 
was, she said, “Ill not deny you my hand, Harvey.” In a short 
Latin verse exercise appended to the first of the four books of his 
“Gratulations” upon the Queen’s coming to Walden and Audley 
End, Gabriel Harvey gives that piece of dialogue. He adds another 
set of verses on another saying of the Queen’s upon the same occasion. 
“Tell me,” she said of him to Leicester, “is it settled that you send 
this man to Italy and France?” ‘It is,” said he. ‘That’s well,” 
she replied; “for already he has an Italian face, and the look of 
a man; I should hardly have taken him to be an Englishman.” 
In his lines upon this theme, we have Gabriel’s own witness to the 
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dusky hue, which scoffing Nash compared to rancid bacon. Harvey’s 
service of Leicester, here so distinctly indicated, may have led to the 
establishment of that warm friendship for Leicester’s nephew Sidney, 
which breathes out of another poem in the Walden Gratulations. It 
certainly enabled Harvey the more safely to counsel his friend Spenser, 
gone northward, to leave “those hills where harbrough nis to see,” 
and resort to the dales with their rich shepherds and fruitful flocks. 
It may have been not as a poet only that Harvey sent Spenser to 
Leicester, though enough for Sidney that he was a poct of his own 
age who thought with him on the great religious questions of the 
day. The fact that it was Gabriel Harvey who sent Spenser to 
London, seems to connect this reference in 1578 to Leicester’s pur- 
pose of sending Harvey abroad with the affectionate Latin hexameters 
addressed to his friend Harvey in October, 1579, by Edmund Spenser, 
then on the point of travelling into France ; “dispatched by my lord, 
I go thither,” Spenser said, in the postcript dated from Leicester 
House, ‘as sent by him, and maintained (most what) of him; and 
there am to employ my time, my mind, to his honour’s service.” 
Through those two scraps of the Queen’s talk recorded in the Walden 
Gratulations, we come perhaps a little nearer to the prose version of 
Hobbinol’s advice that Colin should resort to the rich shepherds of 
the dales. 

On the occasion of the Queen’s coming to Audley End, Dr. Howland, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University, had notified to Lord Burghley 
that he and the heads of colleges would there wait on her Majesty, and 
have ready some disputants upon two moral questions—one whether 
clemency or severity be more praiseworthy in a prince ; the other, of 
Fortune and Fate; also that they would present a book, which was, in 
fact, a Greek Testament, bound in red velvet and gold. Burghley chose 
the debate on clemency and severity, and accepted the offer of the 
book, upon condition that it was not to be scented with spike, which 
her Majesty could not abide. There must be also some gloves and 
a few verses for Leicester, the Earl of Oxford, and Sir Christopher 
Hatton; Burghley himself wanted none. The University duly 
appeared by dignitaries in their gowns and hoods; the Queen arrived, 
hot and faint, from her journey, in July weather, and went indoors ; 
but after due refreshments the debate took place, and lasted for three 
hours. Mr. Fleming, of King’s College, argued for clemency ; Byng, 
Master of Clare Hall, concluded; Harvey, of Pembroke, Palmer, of 
John’s, and Hawkings, of Peterhouse, opposed; Fletcher, of King’s 
College, was moderator; but the Lord Treasurer, as Chancellor of 
the University, took on himself to interfere, and cut short all 
repetitions or long discourses by way of confutation with the dictum, 
“Loquor ut Cancellarius, disputa dialecticé.” There is in the 
library of the British Museum an old copy of Quintilian, which 
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once belonged to Gabriel Harvey, and has wide margins liberally 
besprinkled, in some places crammed, with notes in his firm and 
elegant handwriting. On the blank space at the end we find him for- 
tifying himself for this conflict, using Quintilian as a whetstone to his 
wit, and inscribing over against references to sections on extempore 
speech, memory, pronunciation, audacity, and courage, and against 
all manner of diffidence and despair—‘ My notes against my dis- 
putation at Audley End, in the Court, before my Lord Treasurer, 
my Lord of Leicester, and in the Queen’s hearing.” He writes under 
this a sound reflection, founded on the popularity among Italians of 
the artificial style of Aretino: “Unico Aretino—in Italian, singular 
for rare and hyperbolical amplifications. He is a simple orator that 
cannot mount as high as the quality or quantity of his matter 
requireth. Vain and fantastical amplifications argue an idle brain. 
But when the very majesty and dignity of the matter itself will 
indeed bear out a stately and haughty style, there is no such trial 
of a gallant discourser and right orator. Always an especial regard 
to be had of decorum, as well for orators and all manner of parleys 
as in other actions.” Is this the thought which animates fantastic 
pedantry ? The notes here quoted are at the end of the book, before 
the fly-leaf, which is covered with citations from many authors, 
made, apparently, in view of the same occasion, and therefore before 
July, 1578. The rest of the notes, which are part Latin, part Eng- 
lish, and the incessant light underlining of words as the whole book 
was read carefully, pen in hand, belong chiefly to the following year ; 
for in a closing memorandum Harvey sets down that he had read 
the book through again from the beginning, in September, 1579, 
and compared it with Cicero ad Brutum and Ramus, meaning, no 
doubt, Ramus’s “ Brutinsze Questiones.”” The notes often illustrate 
pleasantly their writer’s character, and give his estimate of the 
reputations of contemporary scholars. It is interesting, for example, 
to find him noting as “tria vividissima Britannorum ingenia,” 
Chaucer, Sir Thomas More, and Bishop Jewell; to which he adds, 
as the next triad, “tres florentissimas indoles,” Heywood, Sidney, 
and Spenser. “ Qui querit illustriorum Anglorum ingenia, inveniet 
obscuriora,” from which censure he excepts, he says, a very few, and 
first of them Sir Thomas Smith, Ascham, Wilson, Digges, Blunde- 
ville, Hakluyt, “mea corcula”—my favourites. 

But how little of a dry pedant young Gabriel Harvey was, we can 
learn without reference to MS. if we will only look into his three 
published lectures, delivered, as the custom was, in Latin. In his 
introductory lecture, upon returning to the University in 1577, he 
says, after the fashion of wit in his day, that during the vacation he 
had been breakfasting on Tully, dining on Cxsar, and supping on 
Virgil. He will not say with which viand he took nectar, with which 
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wine, and with which beer, but will speak of the talk of the guests, 
which is the sweetest seasoning of banquets. He then characterises 
the style of different writers. A friend had said that it would be 
less wonderful that Duffield should leave his philosophy than Harvey 
the eloquence he loves and exalts supra mundum, supra modum. 
Philosophers, says Harvey, are not always prophets; and he pro- 
ceeds at once emphatically to recant much that he had taught in the 
preceding year. He had followed those Italians—Bembo, Sadolet, 
Nizolius—who exalted above all things the Ciceronian style, and had 
detested men who were not absolute Cicero-worshippers, as Erasmus, 
More, and Budé. He had abused Politian and Pico della Mirandola. 
He cites his own old Ciceronian formulas for the beginnings of 
speeches and letters, speaks of the delight he had in big Roman 
capitals, as IVP. O. M. “TI produce,” he said, “my folly to make 
you wiser. I worshipped M.'T.as the god of Latinity,and would 
rather have been a Ciceronian than a saint.” But he had since 
fallen upon Jean Sambuc’s “ Ciccronianus.” It had made him think, 
and sent him to the study of the old masters of Latinity. From that 
he had gone to the “ Ciceronianus ” of Peter Ramus, and to that of 
Professor Freig, of Basle, and to a preface by Sturmius, of Strasburg, 
and he had learned now to look at the ground and roots of Ciceronian 
eloquence ; to relish the independent thought in Pico, and Erasmus, 
and Politian; to look for the whole man in a writer as the source 
of style, and, still exalting Cicero, to attend frst to the life and 
power of the man, and not to the mere surface polish of his language. 
Let every man, he says, learn to be, not a Roman, but a Frenchman, 
German, Briton, or Italian. That certainly is not the lecture of 
a pedant rigid in the forms to which he had been bred. And 
the manliness of scholarship grew upon Harvey. In one of the MS. 
notes made by him three years later on the margin of his Quintilian, 
a sentence of the text suggests to him that “Mr. Ascham, in his fine 
discourse of Imitation, is somewhat too precise and scrupulous for 
Tully only, on all points ; we having such excellent and dainty choice 
in the Latin tongue, worthy to be regarded and resembled in fitting 
place,”’ and then he cites, with a differently defining adjective to each, 
nearly a score of authors. On another page he notes that a man 
without Greek is half learned; as Ascham said in joke of Mr. 
Haddon, though he loved him dearly, that he fluttered on one 
wing. 

Thus Gabriel Harvey won honour to himself at Cambridge while he 
was training his two younger brothers, Richard and John. Richard was 
a lively pupil, ready to turn Latin verse on any subject, and warmly 
attached to his brother. He had Gabriel’s fervid spirit without his 
discretion. He passed through a course of medicine and philosophy 
to study for the Church, and held a vicarage at the time when his 
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brother John, who had obtained a physician’s degree from his Uni- 
versity, died—twenty-nine years old—at Lynn, in Norfolk, where he 
had been establishing himself in practice. Dr. John Harvey was a 
quiet, studious man, who wrote little books indicating healthy tastes 
and calm judgment. But the Rey. Richard was restless and impulsive. 
He plunged into the Marprelate controversy ; he played prophet ; he 
attacked the wits of the town as “ piperly players and makebates ;” 
and it was he who brought the wits down on himself, and provoked 
them, in the reckless fashion of the time, to scoff at all his family. 

Then Gabriel’s resentment of an insult diverted the enemy’s fire, 
and it was he who had to bear the whole brunt of the battle. He 
had at that time left Cambridge; and having in 1585 obtained grace 
for a degree of D.C.L. at Oxford, was practising in London as an 
advocate in the Prerogative Court. 

Gabriel Harvey was a man of quick parts and high character— 
ardent, impressible, with a keen interest in intellectual pursuits, and 
a critical appreciation not exceptional, but modified and bounded by 
the notions of his time and by the studies of the University. He 
stood for an influential class, and fairly represented it. We have 
always been told to believe, on the authority of Thomas Nash, that 
he was ashamed of his father, the rope-maker ; and encyclopedists 
have it that he ostentatiously claimed kindred with Sir Thomas 
Smith, another Saffron Walden man, who had been, with Cheke, 
joint chief of the Greeks at Cambridge, and who died a Secretary of 
State in 1577. But his writings, and those of his brothers, show that 
Gabriel Harvey was warmly and openly attached to his family and 
to his native town. Evidently it was not in boast of worldly position, 
but as the most natural reply to a libel on the old man’s character, 
that, in the course of the Nash controversy, Harvey made known that 
his father, twenty years before, held the chief offices in his town, and 
that he had spent a thousand pounds upon the education of his sons. 
These were the public evidences of his father’s worth. Again, it is 
not true that Harvey showed eagerness to claim Sir Thomas Smith as 
one of his relations. The reverse is true. He avoided the boast. As 
a Cambridge scholar and a Saffron Walden man who had a reputa- 
tion for his Latin verse, Gabriel Harvey followed an old custom in 
producing “‘Smithus, vel Musarum Lacryme,” upon the death of a 
scholar who was one of the chief glories of his University, who also 
was of Saffron Walden, and to whom, he says, he had looked up as his 
model of life, studies, and character. It seems that there was a family 
connection: for in one of his later letters Harvey speaks very inci- 
dentally of Sir Thomas Smith’s son as his cousin. But in this series 
of laments, or “Tears of the Muses,” they are the Muses who speak: 
for themselves in their own character, and some of them exalt the 
scholar they mourn by naming him as of their kindred. When 
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speaking in his own person, at the opening and close of his work, to 
Walter Mildmay and to Sir John Wood, Smith’s nephew and late 
secretary, Harvey is far from claiming, as it seems he could have 
claimed, a family connection with the man whose memory deserved 
his honour. 

Again, it has been said, in the pleasant book, “The Calamities of 
Authors,” that Gabriel Harvey’s vanity caused him to publish a col- 
lection of panegyrics upon himself. Where is it? Can it be that 
the title of the four books of the “ Gratulations of Walden,” a collec- 
tion of laudatory Latin epigrams and poems upon Queen Elizabeth, 
Leicester, Burghley, and three other personages of the Court—the 
third of them, and dearest of all, Harvey’s friend, Philip Sidney— 
can it be that this volume, produced in honour of the Queen’s visit 
to Walden and Audley End, has been mistaken for a set of pane- 
gyrics on its editor? Or issucha description given to the nine pages 
of verses on the Harvey and Nash quarrel attached to the 229 pages 
of “ Pierce’s Supererogation?” This is the sort of attention and 
justice clever men get from posterity when they have once been well 
covered with abuse from which it is nobody’s particular business to 
defend {!:em, and when they have not achieved in their lives any- 
thing grvat enough to draw on them the general attention of their 
countrymen in after times. 

On the authority of Nash, Gabriel Harvey and his brothers John 
and Richard, have been confounded in one common charge of a 
ridiculous addiction to astrology. Thoughtful men of their time 
believed in the influences of the stars, and our language attests the 
old strength and prevalence of such convictions. But of these 
Harveys, as before said, Richard alone was an enthusiastic student 
of astronomy; and it was against him and his “ Astrological Dis- 
course upon the great and notable Conjunction of the two Inferior 
Planets, Saturn and Jupiter, on the 28th of April, 1583,” that Nash, 
in a passage of “ Pierce Penniless, his Supplication to the Devil,” 
levelled his abusive wit. Richard’s unlucky astrological prediction 
was addressed at its close—‘ From my father’s house in Walden 
... to my very good and most loving brother, Master Gabriel 
Harvey, at his chamber in Trinity Hall.” Gabriel then held a 
fellowship of Trinity. That Gabriel Harvey, had he been at Walden, 
would have discouraged, as he had before discouraged, his younger 
brother’s astrological enthusiasm, is evident from the opening of this 
treatise: “Good brother, I have in some part done my endeavour 
to satisfy your late request, wherein you advertise me either not so 
much to addict myself to the study and contemplation of judicial 
astrology, or else by some sensible and evident demonstration to 
make certain and infallible proof what general good I can do my 
country thereby, or what special fruit I can reap thereof myself.” 
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John Harvey, the other brother, published in 1588 “A Discoursive 
Problem concerning Prophecies; how far they are to be valued or 
credited, according to the surest Rules and Directions in Divinity, 
Philosophy, and other Learning ;” but this was written for the 
purpose of confuting and condemning superstitious faith in traditions 
and pretended prophecies, and it especially undertook to examine 
and reject an old prophecy of terrible things which were to happen 
in 1588, though admitting that this year might see the prologue to 
serious events of which the five acts and the epilogue would in due 
time probably follow. One of Gabriei Harvey’s letters, printed 
without his knowledge and against his wish, was set forth as con- 
taining “a short and sharp judgment on earthquakes.” As the set 
of letters to which this belongs is known through Haslewood’s reprint 
in 1815 of “Ancient Critical Essays,” and Haslewood left out the 
earthquake letter because the matter of it was foreign to his purpose, 
the world has assumed pretty generally, from its title only, that 
here Gabriel displayed his addiction to astrology. But the letter 
exactly accords with the spirit in which he had sought to abate 
Richard’s astrological enthusiasm. It reports to Spenser talk of the 
night before over an earthquake of which the shock had just been 
felt; the earthquake of 1580, which set in motion the pens of Arthur 
Golding, Thomas Churchyard, and many others; and Harvey repeats 
the argument he had then held, that earthquakes proceed from 
natural causes, and that although doubtless it is in the power of 
God miraculously to produce them, it is not the business of man to 
treat them superstitiously. He speaks with supreme contempt of 
the crop of pamphlets and prophecies that the recent earthquake 
shock was likely to produce. In the same letter Harvey reported 
Cambridge news with a sharpness of censure which, when these 
private letters were printed without his knowledge, by an injudicious 
friend, made it his duty to apologise to the Cambridge authorities. 
In the course of the Nash quarrel, when a distorted version of this 
is cast up against him, he admits that he was then unduly irritated 
because he had failed in his application for the office of Orator to the 
University. 

That he was unduly irritated in the Nash quarrel is quite as true. 
Gabriel had just laid his brother John, the young physician, in the 
grave, when a gross attack on the whole family, provoked by his 
brother Richard, came into his hands. It consisted only of a few 
lines, which were afterwards expunged from the satire, Greene’s 
“Quip for an Upstart Courtier,” in the text of which they had 
been interpolated. The copies which contained it were destroyed, 
and we do not know what the scoffs were which caused Gabriel to 
come to town, determined to proceed by law against the libeller. 
He found Greene dying miserably, and his judgment was so far over- 
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powered by his anger, that he allowed himself to be urged into a 
written expression of it after Greene was dead. Yet there are earnest 
and generous thoughts blended with the words of wrath, and there 
is a pathetic strain of earnestness in the whole letter which contains 
Gabriel’s reference to his dead brother, and record of his latest words 
to him: “Oh, brother, Christ is the best physician, and my only 
physician. Farewell, Galen—farewell human arts. There is nothing 
divine upon earth except the soul aspiring towards heaven.” 

I do not justify the temper of the Harvey and Nash quarrel, but I 
do protest: against any continuance of the belief that students are 
reading literary history when they find in Isaac D’Israeli’s “Calamities 
of Authors,” this quarrel made the basis of a misrepresentation of all 
facts in the life of a man whom Sidney and Spenser honoured as their 
friend—a misrepresentation which extends even to so trifling a detail 
as the suggestion that “it became necessary to dry up the floodgates 
of these rival ink-horns by an order of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The order is a remarkable fragment of our literary history, and is 
thus expressed: ‘That all Nashe’s bookes and Dr. Harvey’s bookes 
be taken wheresoever they may be found, and that none of the said 
bookes be ever printed hereafter.’” It is, indeed, a remarkable frag- 
ment, for it is quoted with omission of the fact that this was not 
a condemnation special to Harvey and Nash, but part of a general 
excommunication of books by which, in the year 1599, Whitgift and 
Bancroft made themselves ridiculous. They ordered the burning of 
Marston’s “ Pygmalion,” of Marlowe’s Ovid and of his Satires, of Hall’s 
Satires, of the Epigrams of Davies and others, of the Caltha Poe- 
tarum besides Nash’s and Harvey’s books; and decreed that no satires 
or epigrams should be printed for the future. Indeed, says Warton, 
in that year “the Hall of the Stationers underwent as great a purga- 
tion as was carried on in Don Quixote’s library.” Had the “ Cala- 
mities of Authors” been then in existence, probably that learned 
and entertaining book would also have gone to the fire; and one 
author at least would have been spared the additional calamity of 
being known to the world, less by what he said than by what Isaac 
D’Israeli said of him. 


Henry Morey. 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PROPERTY CONSIDERED AS 
TO ITS LEGAL CONDITIONS. 


I.—PUBLIC PROPERTY. 


As a corollary to the arguments founded on the alleged prescriptive 
rights of the Irish Church, and the injustice of what is called their 
confiscation, we have been told much of the supposed danger to which 
the possessory title to property generally will be exposed, if the 
principle of disendowment be adopted. This imaginary ground of 
alarm has been presented in every possible shape, and even making 
allowance for the exaggerated expressions of apprehension some- 
times used, it does not seem to have been altogether without its 
effect. The question of endowments is, however, one of vast 
importance. It meets us at every step in any attempt to solve 
the problems that now so deeply affect society. In the inevitable 
revision of our poor-law system, and establishing its relation with 
the charities that preceded it, or have grown up by its side, and in 
the great subject of national education, a wise and just application 
of endowments is the first thing to be sought. There is not at this 
time any matter of legislation the true principle of which it is more 
important to ascertain. In doing this, it is in the first place neces- 
sary to make clear, beyond all question, where the line of demarca- 
tion between public and private property must be drawn, in conformity 
with the teaching of history and jurisprudence, as well as of natural 
reason. It is no less the interest of every individual proprietor than 
of the public at large, that the landmarks which separate what is 
public from what is private property should be plainly laid down, so 
that there may be no ground of question in the future with regard to 
possessions of whatever kind, whether they fall within the one class 
or the other. When the distinction between the two shall be clearly 
understood, together with the different incidents which follow the 
one or the other condition, the difficulties that now stand in the 
way of an administration of public property with due regard to the 
national good, would disappear; and private property will be pro- 
tected by a barrier that is practically insurmountable, because the 
interests of every individual will be bound up with its maintenance. 
It is nota little curious that the first principle which it is’ necessary 
to assert is that all property is either public or private. From the 
language used and the arguments resorted to, even by astute and 
learned persons, in the discussion as to endowments, it would seem 
that an opinion is not uncommonly entertained that there is certain 
property which is neither public nor private, but partakes of both 
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characters. The notion of some persons on this point of jurispru- 
dence seems to be very much like that of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
on grammar ; and it will be satisfactory if the conviction that what 
is not private is public property should have the same effect in 
clearing their ideas upon this point, as his discovery that what is 
not poetry is prose had upon Monsieur Jourdain. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it is no exception to this principle that a 
limited private interest may be acquired in or carved out of public 
property—as, for example, that of the incumbent of an ecclesiastical 
benefice, or a pensioner for life, the tenure of an almshouse, or a 
building or farming lease of a public estate. The temporary interests 
of such holders may be as indefeasible as that of the owner of private 
property, while the capital or the corpus or fee remains the property 
of the public. 

In this kingdom the greater part of the immovable property or 
land, with the buildings upon it, as well as of property in money or 
movables, belongs to private owners. It is a fundamental condition 
of all well-directed and persistent industry that its fruits shall be 
rendered secure, and that those who justly acquire them shall be 
protected in their possession. This security is essential to a tranquil 
existence, and therefore to that mental culture on which the progress 
of civilisation and the temporal hopes of man depend. On this 
ground the right of private property is regarded as sacred in every 
well-ordered community. The public property of the kingdom, 
though far less in extent than the private, is still in the aggregate 
very large. It is derived from appropriations by the supreme or 
sovereign authority of the State, or from donations by individuals 
for specific purposes deemed at the time to be beneficial to the com- 
munity ; and from the merits of, and in regard to, which objects, it is 
taken out of the category of private property, and subjected to 
conditions of transfer and devolution differing in their nature and 
consequences from those which affect private inheritances. The 
Statute of Charitable Uses recites that, “Lands and money have 
been given by the Queen and her progenitors, as by sundry other 
well-dispcsed persons ;’ but no distinction of character is there 
or anywhere else suggested as arising from the source of the gift. 
The objects being of a permanent kind, not terminating with any 
individual life, public property is necessarily vested in bodies, for 
whose continued existence there is some provision. It isin the Crown, 
in corporations, or individual trustees. This is one primary mark 
which distinguishes it from other property. it is held in mortmain 
or on trusts equivalent to mortmain, perpetuated, indeed, in a mul- 
titude of cases, in a very clumsy manner, by requiring successive 
trustees to convey or transfer from time to time to new trustees, 


(1) 43 Eliz. c. 4, 
VOL. V. N.S. xX 
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and thus continue the legal ownership. The creation of a nominal 
and undying owner, officially representing the public, was a very 
recent contrivance to obviate the necessity of future instruments; 
and as it diminishes expenditure that is profitable to professional 
agents, it has not been generally adopted. 

It has not, indeed, been distinctly denied that all property must 
fall within one of these descriptions—that it must be either public 
or private, but the conclusion has been avoided, or practically con- 
tradicted, by the assertion that there are such things as “ private 
endowments.” If this term be understood to express no more than 
their historical origin or derivation,—that is, the fact that they may 
have emanated, not from the sovereign or the State, but from private 
persons,—the appellation is correct enough, and may pass unchal- 
lenged; but if it is to be understood as implying that they are 
endowments for the benefit of some private persons, as distinguished 
from the public at large, and with which that public has no concern, 
except, perhaps, to take care that its judges and officers shall at all 
times identify these private persons, and perpetually secure the pro- 
perty for their exclusive use, such a character must be absolutely 
denied to them. It cannot he too broadly insisted upon that there 
is no sanction in the legal or constitutional history of England for 
such a creation as private endowments in the latter sense; and it is 
in that sense only that immunity from public legislation can be 
claimed on their behalf. For public objects, and for public objects 
only, does the law allow the ordinary rules which restrict the power 
of settlement and the creation of perpetuities to be set aside.’ In no 
period of our history has it been possible, except under an authority 
created by a special exercise of the sovereign power,—by license, 
by charter, or by act of legislature,—to establish endowed bodiec= 
or confer endowments upon them. When religious communities 
grew up with a permanent or corporate existence under the authorit) 
of the canon law, and thus were in their nature capable of holding 
property in perpetuity, the State interposed, and by new remedia! 
laws restrained their acquisitions. The distinct nature of public anc 
private property, and the impossibility that any possession of man, 
great or small, movable or immovable, can be both public an 
private, cannot be ignored or forgotten without obstructing ai‘ 
endangering alike the just rights of the individual and the whole. 
some and necessary power of the State. 


(1) Under special Acts, two or three estates, such as Blenheim and Strathfieldsay 
have, in respect of great public services, been made inalienable; but these are not endow- 
ments, and are therefore no exception. Mr. Hobhouse, in the valuable review of 61 
system of endowment contained in his “ Lecture on the Characteristics of Charital': 
Foundations in England,” delivered at Sion College (published by Longmans, 186% 
regards estates which have been devised to trustees for the poor relations of the testat« 
as private entails. (p. 37, Note B.) Where there is any doubt, it is right that the powe 
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The fact that all endowments are necessarily public is in no degree 
impugned by the circumstance that many, or indeed most, endow- 
ments are applicable for the benefit of, or only accessible to, persons 
who are comparatively few in number. This is necessarily so; take, 
for example, an endowment for public worship, for maintaining 
bridges or highways, or for schools or almshouses. There are, in 
fact, few which are not more or less special or local. One must be 
in Dublin to worship in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on the bank of the 
Thames to walk over London Bridge, and one must be able to culti- 
vate the favour of a very select body of gentlemen to become a 
brother of the Charterhouse, or a scholar of that institution or of 
Christ’s Hospital. The endowments for maintaining the hospital, 
the bridge, or the cathedral, are not, however, the less public becavse 
their nature or condition confines the benefit to a small section of the 
public. An edifice for worship, a bridge connecting two sides of a 
city, maintenance and education for persons supposed to be in need, 
besides their direct benefit to those immediately concerned, are 
accepted by the State, not for them alone, but for the advantage of 
the public in general. The endowments or the public gifts by which 
St. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster Abbey were erected and are 
maintained, and the endowments of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church in Gordon Square, of St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, or 
of any chapel or minister’s house, Congregational, Wesleyan, or 
Unitarian, throughout the land, so far as they are conserved for such 
permanent uses in the manner which is in law necessary in order to 
to take them out of the condition of the private and absolute property 
of individuals, are all equally public. Questions relating to St. 
Paul’s or Westminster Abbey may be cognisable in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, while those of the other religious bodies are under the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery ; but neither the special juris- 
diction which the constitution provides for the Established Church, 
nor the general jurisdiction of equity in matters of trust, which 
brings the other bodies within it, has any effect in rendering one of 
the endowments less public than another. The difference is one 
merely of legal machinery or, as it may be called, technical law. 

Admitting the necessarily public character of all endowments, it 
is said that still it does not follow that the public has any right or 
lawful power to change their objects, or divert them from the section 


of the State should in its exercise lean in behalf of the individual; and therefore it was in 
his evidence before the Education Commissioners, in 1860, the author of this article recom- 
mended that such estates should be sold and divided among the families respectively 
interested. (Report of the Commissioners on Popular Education, 1861, vol. v. Q. 3924.) ‘The 
ground on which such gifts were held to be legal probably was their public nature as a 
preventative of poverty, its character as a family provision not being adverted to. In 
like manner our railway system has proceeded with forgetfulness of the extent to which 
it-was proper the public concession of the lines should be granted. 
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of the public, be it more or less numerous, who may happen to have 
succeeded to the enjoyment of the benefit or the presumed benefit 
that they confer, and that such a change or diversion is equally in the 
nature of confiscation, as the taking of a private estate from one 
person and giving it to another would be. But a public estate with 
which the public has not power to deal, a national possession which 
the nation cannot use as it may deem best for the good of its people, 
is a palpable absurdity. To deny the incidents which follow from 
the public character of the property, is but another form of denying 
the existence of that character. 

The public in relation to such property is always in the position 
which a private proprietor would be at the time of the death of his 
predecessor, when he enters into the absolute dominion of his inherit- 
ance. In looking at the voluntary dispositions and bounties made or 
bestowed by the owner whom he succeeds, he will deal conscientiously 
and generously. He will not, by putting a sudden end to any such 
bounties, create distress or embarrassment from the disappointment 
of expectations which there was reasonable ground for entertaining ; 
but he will also gradually and firmly reconsider and remould all such 
expenditure according to his own judgment of morality and duty. 
Those who demand more than this, and would impose upon him or upon 
the public of whom we are speaking the obligation of permanently 
obeying the orders of their predecessors, should ask themselves in 
what ages or times in our history the inhabitants of these islands, or 
their rulers, had attained such superiority in power or in foresight, 
beyond those who should come after them, that they were entitled to 
prescribe the actions and duties of all coming generations. There is 
no reasonable pretence that the governing body in any age, or the 
concentrated wisdom of the whole nation at any time, if it were 
possible to have gathered it into one head, could be entitled to make 
any such irrevocable decree. Examine still closer in what an endow- 
ment consists, even supposing the founder to be the best and most 
enlightened man of his time. If, indeed, it were given to him 
to create some new source of wealth which should ever after flow, and 
which posterity could freely enjoy without any renewed effort—if, 
for example, he could provide that a certain quantity of bread should 
every day be found upon a certain board, as a new and clear 
addition to the ordinary fruits of the earth that are obtained by 
human labour, no sowing or planting or other work of man being 
needed to produce it—he might be entitled to tell us who should 
enjoy this spontaneous bounty; for to the divine function of crea- 
tion that such a founder would exercise, may well be added the like 
divine power of prescribing an irrevocable law for the distribution of 
the gifts which he creates. 

A distinction may perhaps be made as to some gifts to posterity. 
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There is an essential difference between works which are really the 
creation of the donors, and such as consist in nothing more than 
the appropriation of the labour of those who come after them; and 
this may afford grounds for a distinction in the laws by which they 
should be severally governed. A power of dedication for a longer 
period may well be allowed to the builders and authors of those great 
edifices which deserve to be regarded as legacies to all ages. The 
cathedrals, churches, colleges, and monuments of beauty and 
grandeur which connect the present with the past, may justly claim 
preservation for their great national uses. So with other construc- 
tions of public utility—hospitals, schools, museums, and institutions 
erected for the material advantage or mental culture of the people. 
These works may not unfitly be compared to the productions of 
genius in art or literature, which instruct, elevate, and enrich 
humanity, and which the world will not willingly lose. Such works 
are not likely to be disused or diverted from their main. purposes so 
long as they are valuable to the public ; although the appropriation 
of the most sacred edifices of religion has been governed at all times 
by the decree of the public conscience. 

The endowments entitled to this veneration are comparatively few. 
Endowments generally must be said, at the best, to owe their exist- 
ence to a distrust either of the wisdom or of the charity of succeeding 
generations. They assume to set apart, not merely an edifice, but a 
portion of the future productions of the earth, in the shape of pay- 
ments for carrying on its objects, or the work to be done within it. If 
the institution be really valuable it is the business of each successive 
generation to keep it on foot, and it is for them to judge whether it 
be worth sustaining or not; for it is only by disposing of the produce 
of future industry that the founder of a stipend or a dole can provide 
for its payment after his own death. It is of no importance whether 
it be rent or dividends of stock that are to be converted into necessaries 
of life: so much must be taken from other persons. An endowment 
producing any sort of income is nothing less than an appropriation 
of the labour of succeeding generations for the accomplishment of 
the purposes of those who constitute it. They ordain that so much 
of the future labour of mankind as they have thought proper to set 
apart and devote to certain objects, shall not thereafter be employed 
as the people who may then be living would otherwise have volun- 
tarily disposed of it, but shall be placed in a condition of servitude 
to the will of their predecessors. If this were accepted as a rule of 
human government, generation after generation may go on devoting 
more and more of the fruits of the earth, the result of the care and 
toil of their successors, until the most part of the produce of the 
national industry shall be distributed according to the irrevocable 
precepts of the past instead of the discretion of the present. The 
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mere statement of this consequence manifests the absurdity of such a 
law. It is only when confined within the modest limit of a dedica- 
tion for the public good, according to the best of his own judgment, 
and subject entirely to that of each successive age, that the claims of 
a founder to the possession of true public spirit and enlightened 
benevolence can be admitted. Those who would attribute to him a 
more egotistical desire, do him the greater injustice. When we come 
to treat of private property it will be seen that this principle as to 
endowment is in truth that which is alone really consistent with the 
due assertion of the right of every private owner to deal with his 
possessions without restraint. It brings the true laws of public and 
private property into harmony with one another. It is competent to 
the owner to convert his private estate into public property, but 
the conditions after his death must be those only upon which the 
public can accept it, that it be thereafter at the public disposi- 
tion. Such a power is all that policy and justice demand ; and to 
give to any human authority a more lasting dominion is incompatible 
alike with the natural limit of the duration of individual life, with the 
exercise of independent judgment and volition of living men, with the 
progress of civilisation and thought, and therefore with the public 
welfare. The fundamental law must be that while the owner lives 
his property is in his own power; when he has named his successor, 
it must be in the power of that successor. No deceased owner can 
be permitted to deprive the living owner of that which makes pro- 
perty valuable to him and wholesome to society—the power accom- 
panied by the responsibility of its disposition. 

Our historical and legal records contain abundant proofs of the 
fundamental distinction between public and private property, and of 
the assertion and exercise of the sovereign power in prescribing the 
destination of the former. They exhibit a never ending struggle, 
age after age, of liberty and selfishness, to shake off the fetters of the 
ancestor, and impose new fetters on the children. It is a well known 
feature in the history both of public and private inheritances. The 
earliest Parliamentary records contain restrictions on amortisse- 
ment!, and our law books and statutes are full of the contrivances 
of endowed bodies to evade the restriction, and the efforts of lawyers 
and of the Parliament to defeat the attempts at evasion. These are 
so many public protests against the right of creating perpetual in- 
terests in property in bodies who are not subject to the responsibilities 
and duties that surround individuals in their private capacity. Even 
over the estates of which religious communities became possessed, 
the Parliament very early asserted its power of control, by prohibit- 
ing the employment of their revenues in a manner not beneficial to 
the kingdom.’ The laws of a nation are instructive as to its history, 


(1) 9 Hen. IIL. ¢. 36. (2) 35 Edw. I., Stat. 1. ¢, 2. 
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even less from any value contained in their positive precepts, than 
from what they disclose to us of the evils they were designed to 
remedy. In fact, the efforts for amendment, as exhibited in legisla- 
tive and national progress, too often betray not only an ignorance 
of the better means, but at the same time expose the cupidity 
and selfishness which are apt to disgrace no small number of the 
leaders even of the most enlightened movements in human progress. 
The impartial student of English history will not rejoice less at the 
achievement of the Reformation because there are chapters which 
record the selfishness and greed of the ministers and courtiers of 
that age. 

As our parliamentary system was gradually established, political 
power in the cities and towns became vested in those who were able 
to wield the influence that the possession and administration of 
property, public as well as private, gave them. Powerful as such a 
political organisation was in the local strength it opposed to attacks 
on public liberty, when there was danger from the exercise of arbi- 
trary power, yet, when population increased and new social condi- 
tions arose, the corporations and local authorities began to regard such 
corporate estates, privileges, and functions, as personal rights vested 
in them for their own sakes ; and bodies which had done good service, 
in successfully invoking the protection of the law against despotic 
authority, became in their turn the local despots. The forces that had 
been employed to resist unlawful interference from without, were 
now directed to the exclusion of those who claimed from within a 
just participation in public rights and benefits. The century which 
beheld the sale and purchase of boroughs and seats in Parliament 
was not accustomed to regard with any severe scrutiny the conver- 
sion of a public duty into a means of private advantage and gratifica- 
tion. Up to very recent times, except occasionally indulging a 
pertinacious reformer by granting a futile inquiry, Parliament 
troubled itself little about the manner in which endowments were 
dealt with. In many, perhaps in most of the boroughs, there were 
enough electors sharing or hoping to share in the benefits they were 
supposed to confer, if not to insure the success of a candidate, at least 
to turn the scale in any tolerably equal contest. And from this 
influence there is reason to fear we are not yet emancipated. Even 
at the last election it is said that victory in a certain city was won by 
an announcement that the candidate was about to convert into 
almshouses a large building that he had purchased. Parliament 
has been ready enough to grant exemptions from taxation which 
should make endowments more profitable to the holders, but no 
member is suicidal enough to demand justice for the public at large, 
for it is not upon that public that his re-election depends. <A 
disappointed heir might protest against the estate of his ancestor 
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being applied as a premium for idleness, but the Chancellor could 
but refer to the legislature as alone competent to protect the people 
from mischievous endowments.’ The appeal was vain. Such a 
tender political chord could only be touched where the prejudices of 
the dominant classes overcame the superstition as to founders’ inten- 
tions ; or a possession (though, according to that superstition itself, of 
questionable validity) required to be protected. About a century 
ago, a Jewish foundation could, without violation of conscientious 
scruples, be transferred to a Christian institution; and a quarter of 
a century ago, a Parliament unequal to the task of vindicating the 
right of the public at large to a just participation in public property, 
could yet exclude the municipal corporations, although supposed to be 
improved on the best models, from the administration of the charities 
which the founders had given to them.” Ten years later it liberated 
a large part of the endowments of Nonconformists from the necessity 
of adhering to the dogmatic opinions of the founders—a concession 
which was made to modern opinion, because the progress of that opinion 
had already achieved the practical success of acquiring possession 
of the estates in question.’ This measure was a wise one; and if 
the relative position of the parties had been reversed, it would 
have been equally just, but it would not have been accomplished. 
Parliament is always alive in the defence of those who have, but 
its ears are too often deaf to the prayer, however just, of those 
who want and seek. 

Yet it is in Parliament alone that there is any hope. The im- 
provements which are indispensable to any useful administration of 
public property can only be effected by bold and comprehensive 
legislation. There is no judicial or other machinery existing for the 
purpose. The court can only be appealed to in specific endowments, 
and cannot look beyond the single case before it. If it finds a large 
estate applicable to education, and the poor of a once populous 
district now perhaps covered with warehouses, it disposes of the 
fund by creating pensions for the few ratepayers that remain 
parishioners, and boarding-schools in some pleasant neighbourhood 
for their children. It entertains no thought of the multitude of 
poor and ignorant who are on the outside. Nor are we without 
examples of its method of treating endowments for spiritual purposes. 
Some protestant weavers who fled from persecution in Flanders 
founded a church in Norwich. In the lapse of time their descendants 
became one in language with their neighbours, and the court inge- 
niously applied what it calls its cyprés doctrine, by appointing a 
stipend for a German minister in London to visit Norwich once a 

(1) Lord Eldon, Attorney General, Bishop of Hereford. 7 Vesey’s Reports, 329. 


(2) 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 76. s. 71. 
(3) 7 and 8 Vict. c. 45. 
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year and deliver a sermon in Flemish, which no one in the congrega- 
tion—if there be any congregation—can understand. Such cases 
are not uninstructive, as showing us what the judicial view of the 
Trish Church endowment might be, if, supported by no special laws, 
it came within the ordinary jurisdiction of Chancery. Suppose the 
case of the tithes of an Irish parish with no protestant inhabitant 
but the parson and his family, and that the court were asked for a 
new scheme on the next vacancy. It is conceivable that a chancellor 
of one religious opinion might regard the congregation as unim- 
portant, and hold that the prayers of the incumbent for the Church 
universal were a cyprés compensation for the endowment; a chan- 
cellor of other sympathies might employ it in a distribution of 
tracts. 

The impotency of all courts of justice to deal with the questions 
affecting public property, and the necessity of resorting to Parlia- 
ment, has probably done much to create and give weight to the 
notion that those who are deprived of the administration or enjoy- 
ment of public property by a special Act are arbitrarily treated, and 
excluded, as it were, from the protection of the common law. This 
judicial infirmity is inevitable in municipal law, which is not the 
creation of any omniscient mind capable of foreseeing the necessities 
of the future, but is the result of a multitude of authoritative 
maxims suggested from time to time by experience. New social 
combinations and difficulties, and new necessities of rule and organi- 
sation, are constantly arising, for which it is the business of those 
who watch over the public welfare—if there be any authority charged 
with that duty—to provide. The imperfection of the ordinary 
courts in these cases is perfectly explicable. The author of the 
treatise on Ancient Law has shown that the causes of change in the 
laws of property are to be explained by the history of jurisprudence, 
and not by its philosophy ; and that in progressive societies “ social 
necessities and social opinion are always more or less in advance of 
law. We may come indefinitely near to the closing of the gap 
between them, but it has a perpetual tendency to re-open. The greater 
or less happiness of a people depends on the degree of promptitude 
with which the gulf is narrowed.” * It is no reproach to our civil 
tribunals that the judges confine themselves to the cases before them, 
2nd do not assume to be legislators ; on the contrary, it is an eminent 
merit and a ground of the public confidence in the. calm and strict 
administration of justice among us. But, at this day it is a grave 
reproach to a government and legislature, possessing all that 
accurate information which statistics on every subject afford, with 
their eyes open to the lamentable condition of vast masses of the 
population, that session after session should be allowed to pass, not 





(1) Maine, Ancient Law, p., 24. 
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only without making, but without any substantial step or effort 
towards making, the vast public property of the kingdom applicable 
to the improvement of the condition of its necessitous classes ; and 
that it should all be left in its present chaotic condition, to be dealt 
with in innumerable fragments, by the trifling and futile proceedings 
of separate suits, in the absence of any rational principle of appro- 
priation, or any principle which even pretends to regard as its first 
and main object the true and only central idea of all endowments, 
the public good. 


The right and power of the State to resume and alter the destina- 
tion of all public property, whoever may be its administrators, 
carries with it the duty of exercising this power when the public 
welfare demands it. This power and duty are inseparable. But 
then arises the ultimate question, what changes from time to time 
expediency and justice demand ; and the preceding pages have been 
written in the hope of doing something to ¢lear the way for a calm 
solution of these great questions as they arise, upon which, more than 
any other practical subject of the day, the progress and happiness of 
the major part of the people are concerned. The mischievous efforts 
to embitter differences of opinion on proposals for amelioration, by 
the use of such epithets as “plunder” and “ confiscation,” should be 
met by the indignant disapprobation they deserve. Yet the question, 
what is the duty of the State as to the time and manner of every 
resumption and change of destination of public property, is un- 
touched. On this point, the education, the opinions, the preposses- 
sions of individuals will constantly lead them to differ. On the 
extent and nature of the change in the application of the Irish 
Church endowments, as a matter of public duty, under the guidance 
of the national conscience, Sir Roundell Palmer may differ from Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone, again, may arrive at another conclu- 
sion than that of Mr. Bright or Lord Russell. On the application of 
the educational endowments of England and Wales, Mr. Lowe may 
entertain opinions founded on a broader generalisation, and leading 
to proposals different from those of the Schools Inquiry Commission ; 
and on the Charterhouse School, Mr. Ayrton may reasonably dispute 
the propriety of converting a great metropolitan endowment into a 
boarding school for young gentlemen at Godalming, even though it 


{1) On the debated subject of the extent or measure of endowment to be left with the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, it should be some satisfaction to those who may consider it too 
much or too little, or that its uses or dogmatic applications are not defined with sufficient 
completeness or rigidity—that the disposition is not unalterable ; that it still remains in 
the category of public property ; and that the Parliament of 1869 cannot bind that of 
1900. This inevitable condition surely demonstrates the absurdity of the argument that 
before disendowment Parliament ought to be prepared to say how the fund—which may 
accrue twenty or a hundred years hence—shall be hereafter employed! It is the 
absurd and irrational affectation of a prescience which is not in human wisdom. 
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be sanctioned by a board of governors, among whom are experienced 
statesmen. Ail that can be required of any one is, that he shall take 
pains to form a correct and impartial, as well as a conscientious, 
judgment of what is best for the general good, and act upon it. 


No one who has seen the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion’ can fail to see how great is the task which the Legislature must 
undertake in dealing with endowments. If regard be had to the 
simplest principles of justice as well as policy, it is evident that in 
England they require almost an entire change of direction and 
administration. Instead of favoured classes and favoured localities, 
there should not be a village or a family in the kingdom without the 
means of good elementary education, together with that opportunity 
which the endowments would afford, to pass on to the higher educa- 
tion the poorest child for whom such an education is suited. If 
endowments cannot be thus equally and fairly bestowed upon the 
people at large, wherever they may dwell, and whatever their condi- 
tion in life, it would be better to deal with them as Mr. Lowe 
advises,” than that they should continue to relieve any members of 
society from a performance of the duties they owe to themselves, 
their families, and the public; or be employed as a means for 
artificially preserving the children of the upper or middle classes 
from falling back to a lower grade in the social scale than that of their 
parents. The latter object is one for which the living members of 
the class may provide by subscriptions from their own purses, if they 
think proper; but endowments preserved by the State should be 
applied in assisting the lowest and most destitute, who have the least 
of the advantages of civilisation, and in giving them an equal chance 
of rising to an equality in moral and intellectual condition with those 
who commence their career under more favourable circumstances. 
Endowments ought to diminish the inequalities of fortune by 
rendering the chances of success as far as possible the same, instead 
of aggravating those inequalities, as they now do, by weighting the 
poor, and giving to those who are already better placed, still greater 
facilities for outstripping them in the race. Not to educational 
endowments alone does this apply. The department which super- 
intends the administration of the poor-law, in its thirty years’ 
experience, will have learnt enough to confirm the observations of 
the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834, that “the places intended to 
be favoured by large charities attract a population who, in the hope 
of trifling benefits to be obtained without labour, linger on in spots 
most unfavourable to industry, and poverty is thus collected and 


(1) Parl. Paper, 1868. See also the Report on Popular Education. Printed 1861. 
(2) Endowment or Free Trade, by the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. Published 
by Bush. London, 1868. 
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created in the neighbourhood whence the founders expected to make 
it disappear.” Instead of narrowing the sphere of labour and creating 
nurseries of pauperism, something may at length be done to convert 
this property rather into means of opening for every one an enlarged 
field of effort, and an encouragement to providence and self depend- 
ence, instead of the contrary. 

Again, on the mere administration of these estates, before we 
come to the question of dealing with the income or rent, there is a 
vast and wholly unopened field for improvement, in which the 
poorer classes are directly concerned. The real property in England 
and Wales belonging to charitable foundations, and therefore falling 
within the division of public prop2rty, comprises much of the sites 
of populous cities and suburbs, and probably a million acres of 
land in agriculture. The value of the estates both in town and 
country must depend, of course, upon the labour which is employed 
upon them. ‘The town estates are capable of incalculable improve- 
ment both in their material value and in their moral effect on the 
poor. They comprise, in the metropolis alone, a very large part, 
perhaps a fourth or fifth, of its whole area, where the demand for 
better dwellings for the working classes is of the most pressing 
character. It is a demand which, if the obstacles created by the 
present state of the law and the administration of charities were 
out of the way, might be supplied by the co-operative labour of the 
artisan and working classes in the building trades, and those con- 
nected with it. Much of the ground is covered with houses of a 
mean description, affording but little accommodation, and that of 
the poorest kind. It is for the most part held on building leases 
of more or less duration, some of which are constantly terminating, 
and of others a surrender could be obtained on easy terms. ‘The 
public, as owners of the fee, might offer to co-operative unions advan- 
tageous leases of such property, on which improvements might be 
made in the shape of commodious dwellings, work-rooms, and, where 
they would be useful, club and reading rooms, and other accessories 
of modern comfort and civilisation, adapted to the abode and con- 
venience of large numbers within a limited space.’ In these 
constructions, the skill acquired in technical schools may be brought 
into exercise ;” and the value of the work would be promoted by the 
personal interest of every artizan and labourer employed on it, as 
well as that sense of common interest which in many trades-unions 
has been found to take a less wholesome direction. This organisa- 


(1) See Observations on this use of Charity Estates, ‘‘ Usque ad Coelum.’’ Sampson 
Low, Son & Co., 1862. pp. 28, 35. 

(2) One, and probably in some respects the best, practical suggestion, with plans, for 
the erection of dwellings in London, for artizans and labourers, has proceeded from a 
workman. See “A Letter to Lord DerLy on National Separate Dwellings, &c.,” by 
James Mortimer. Tweedie, 1867. 
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tion, aided by such an application of public estates, might at no 
distant period go far to change the whole appearance of our populous 
cities, and widen the sympathics and raise the scale of well-being 
of the great masses of the population. 

In the country districts the public estates might be le! as farms 
to co-operative unions of agricultural labourers, on a plan similar 
to, or perhaps an improvement on, that of the Suffolk experiment of 
Mr. Gurdon. If the State were once induced to hold out this hand 
of encouragement to the poorer classes of its people, it would not be 
leng before the capital for the various works, and the leaders in the 
movements for accomplishing them, would be found. But for any 
improvement of public valuc, new administrative and Icgislative 
machinery must be provided. Departments for Public Instruction, 
for the Poor Laws, and possibly for other divisions of national 
administration, should be charged with the duty of levying periodi- 
cally before Parliament, either schemes of amendment, or reports 
showine the working and satisfactory results of the existing 
endowmer:ts.' 

A new Parliament now centers upon its trial. Notwithstanding 
the profuse charity of the wealthy in this country, it las been 
doubted whether there can be, unless in rare exceptions, any thorough 
sympathy with poverty in an assembly of rich men. If this doubt 
be well founded, a proposal to render the estates which have been 
dedicated to public uses a power in the hands of the poor, which 
may help to place them on a higher starting point, whence they may 
begin the struggle of life with smaller disadvantages, and under inore 
equal conditions, can expect little favour. It will be well as an 
initiative step, and a simple test of ingenuous purpose, that Parlia- 
ment should be moved to require returns of the actual extent and 
amount of the public property in the kingdom. ‘The departments 
which have the means of gathering information of the situation and 
extent of all estates belonging to ecclesiastical, collegiate, municipal, 
and charitable bodies may be called upon to collect it, together with 
the duration of the leases, and other tenancies, upon which it has 
been demised or let. It will.not be difficult for the officers conduct- 
ing the Ordnance Survey to prepare maps on which the public estates 
shall be marked by a uniform colouring. These will be further and 
valuable additions to the general appreciation and knowledge of the 
distinction between public and private property, and their respective 
boundaries. Tuomas Harn. 


(1) On this subject detail is less necessary, as several methods are referred to in the 
Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, vol. i. p. 471. 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 


Cnarrer VY. 
IN WHICH PLANS ARE DERANGED. 


Mr. Everyn had sat too long in the evening air, and he was coughing 
when he joined his daughter the next day at breakfast. However, the 
cough got easier after he had eaten something, and then he asked 
her what she thought of their company of the day before. 

“Oh, Mr. Woodville did so amuse me,” she answered, “ with his 
oddities, and his globules, and his endless wraps, and the extraor- 
dinary old things he had under them, which he thought I did not see; 
and all the queer organs he seems to have—a great many more, papa, 
than you have got, although you are pretty well off, too. What a 
droll place his studio must be, or his surgery; I presume it’s some- 
thing between the two. At the same time, I don’t deny that he is 
clever and agreeable, and though I laugh at him I like him.” 

“« And what do you say of the lawyer ?” 

“Well, papa, he i is very inferior to his friend in point of organs; 
there is nothing to laugh at about him at all; no nonsense of any 
kind ; he is no aieesibialt, I am sure, but if he was he would push 
his way in the world, wouldn’t he ?” 

“ A sort of Quentin Durward ina wig; I think you measure them 
both very correctly. They are both clever young men in their several 
ways, and much to be liked.” 

“Certainly, sir; but I must now tell you what I don’t like.” 

“What's that, Fatima ?”’ 

“Well, then, I don’t like your going on as you do sometimes—as 
you did last night, for instance—diverting people, and especially 
strangers, with my bookkeeping and arithmetic. You don’t intend 
it, but you put it in a ludicrous way which doesn’t make me feel 
proud of myself, I assure you. If I had not stopped you in time 
you would have told those strange gentlemen of my little speculations 
and dabbling in the funds.” 

“ No, Fatima, I should never have told them a word about that.” 

“T am not at all sure of it, and even that I once burnt my fingers. 
All true, no doubt; but people would only see the ridiculous side 
of it.” 

The good, vain father was very sorry for what he had done, and 
promised to be better behaved in future. 
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“ After all,” she said, “ what signifies it? They did not laugh at 
~me, and if they did,—but I am thinking of myself when I ought to 
be only thinking of you and the cold you have caught. What is to 
be done if you are laid up? Oh! how I wish there was somebody 
to do your business for you.” 

“There is no use in talking of that, my love.” 

“T suppose not ; so you must only take great care of yourself.” 

Meanwhile, the two young men were at breakfast, talking of the 
Evyelyns, as the Evelyns had been talking of them, and laughing over 
the little incidents of the day before. 

“ A very determined young lady,” said Woodville. ‘She makes 
everybody do just what she likes. She imposed the labours of a 
galley-slave on you without the least ceremony. And how soon she 
put a spoke in the old gentleman’s wheel when he began to be too 
communicative.” 

“ What a prodigious talker he is; all ‘tongue, with a garnish of 
brains.’ By-the-bye, I never could see the propriety of that 
expression applied to Burke, whose brains were surely not inferior 
to his tongue, as I suspect Mr. Evelyn’s are.” 

“ He would prove a bore on longer. acquaintance, I am satisfied. 
We proceed to-morrow, eh? ‘There is nothing more to be done 
here ?” 

“By all means. I hope the old gentleman has suffered from the 
night air as little as I have.” 

“We ought to call on them in the course of the morning and 
inquire,” said the other. 

“Tt would be the right thing, I suppose,” said the artist. 

Alexander wrote letters and Woodville sketched for an hour or 
two, and then they went to pay their visit. Mr. Evelyn was coughing 
as they entered his apartment. Things were disposed pretty much 
as they had been the previous day, only that Mr. Evelyn had the 
bundle of papers now lying open before him, and he appeared to be 
wading through them. Miss Evelyn was reading. 

The old gentleman pushed away the papers with the alacrity of a 
man engaged in some intricate matter not at all to his taste, and 
which he willingly takes advantage of any excuse to throw aside. 

Alexander said he feared they had dropped in at an inoppor- 
tune moment. | 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Evelyn, “we are only too glad to be so 
agreeably interrupted.” 

“T am afraid, sir,” said Woodville, “‘ you sat too long d /a belle 
étoile last evening.” 

“Indeed, he did,” said his daughter ; ‘and I was to blame in 
allowing it, particularly with his engagements. When once he 
takes cold, he is in no hurry to get rid of it.” 
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“Oh, yes, my dear,” said Mr. Evelyn, “I shall get rid of it in 
time, depend upon it.” 

“ Nous verrons,” said the lady, drily, as if she was still of her own 
opinion, and then, addressing Alexander, she added — 

“You visit Turin, I presume, before you leave the north of 
Italy ?” 

“Tt was not in our programme,” he replied. 

“ Oh, you ought surely to see Turin,—ought they not, papa?” 

“Tt is worth a visit certainly,” said Mr. Evelyn, “if you have 
time to spare ;—and, by-the-bye, you would be within easy reach of 
the Vaudois country, and a few days there would be well spent.” 

“Indeed, they would,” said Miss Evelyn, “both for its natural 
attractions and its historical interest. What the dear little Orta 
wants is a tale of heroism interwoven with its beauties. You 
really ought not to leave Italy without seeing our Valleys.” 

“ But you must know,” said Woodville, smiling, “that. my friend 
here is a great stickler for his plans; when he has made his pro- 
gramme, he insists on abiding by it. It is a point of conscience 
with him.” 

“Ts your conscience so very punctilious?” said Miss Evelyn, 
addressing the young man of the law, with her peculiar look through 
her half-closed eyelids, the expression of which was so hard to 
define. 

“Well, Mr. Woodville colours highly,” he replied. “I am for 
adhering to resolutions, but not, I hope. pedantically.” 

“ Just so,” said the young lady. ‘“ Papa, what was it the Duke 
of Wellington said of his plans in the Peninsular war? I remember 
you thought it so wise.” 

“Something to this effect,” said the old gentleman, “that the 
best plans were those which were rather clastic and admitted of 
being most easily modified according to circumstances.”’ 

“ Yes, and it was that which gave his plans the advantage over 
those of the French generals.” 

‘You see, she has great examples to enforce her arguments,” said 
the proud father. 

‘Great indeed,” said Alexander; ‘so as I see no reason why we 
should not go to Turin, and the Valleys, except that we did not 
originally propose it, I leave it to my friend to decide whether we 
shall be rigid like Marshal Soult, or elastic like the Duke of 
Wellington.” 

“Leave it to me!” exclaimed Woodville; “why I have been the 
advocate for elasticity ever since we set out on our travels; and I 
think I may add the martyr of the opposite system sometimes.” 

“* Teste Montcrone and the donkey,” said Mr. Evelyn, laughing. 

“You will find the inns rude,” said Miss Kvelyn, assuminy the 
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change of plans to be a settled thing, “ but the pastors are hospitable 
to strangers, and we will give you letters to our friends.” 
Mr. Evelyn began to cough again, so the young men thought it 


_ was time to take leave. 








“T hope we shall see you once more before you go,” said the lady, 
very graciously, as they withdrew. “Perhaps you will drop in at 
tea time?” 

They were no sooner out of the room, than the artist struck the 
palm of his left hand with his right, and exclaimed— 

“She has a design in sending us off to those Valleys of hers, as 
sure as my name is Woodville.” 

Alexander laughed heartily. 

“ How she settled it all! if they did not settle it between them. 
Did I not tell you she was the girl to make everybody do her 
pleasure—even you, whom I thought as firm asa rock. She has her 
objects: remember my words.” 

“‘ Nonsense, my dear fellow, what objects could she possibly have?” 

“ Why really, Alexander, you are sometimes as blind as a bat— 
don’t you see? She knows her father will not be able to travel, 
or she is determined not to allow him; he will not go to Turin, so 
you must.” 

“ But why, my sharp-sighted friend ? ”’ 

‘To transact his business for him, whatever it is.” 

Alexander laughed again till he was obliged to hold his sides. 

But Woodville was not much out in his conjecture. If the 
shrewd young lady had not suggested and urged the departure from 
their plans on the tourists with the distinct purpose of which Wood- 
ville suspected her, she was certainly not long without perceiving 
how it might be turned to her father’s advantage. 

He returned, still coughing, to his papers, and coughed and 
sighed and groaned over them. It was pitiable to see Mr. Evelyn 
at those papers. He turned them over and over, now read a portion 
of one, then dropped it as if in despair, then took it up again and 
made a mark with a pencil, then tried another ; then tied them in a 
certain order, then untied them and changed the arrangement, 
coughing and groaning, and groaning and coughing. It was pitiable. 
At last the coughing became a fit; he gave a deeper groan than 
ever, and then his daughter ran over to him, gathered the papers 
all up, tied them together doggedly, as if she was resolved they 
should never get loose, and vowed he should not open or look at 
them again until he was well. 

“Very well, my love; I acquiesce,” he said, as the cough ceased, 
leaving his voice so feeble that it was scarcely audible. 

When he got a little better, his daughter sat down beside him, 
and said— 

VOL. V. N.S. Y 
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“Now papa, listen tome. I have got an idea. Mr. Alexander 
has decided to go to Turin; he is a lawyer, or has been educated for 
one ; he is very obliging, you see, and I am positive he is just the 
man who may be depended upon to do anything he undertakes. 
Now why not ask him to act for you, and put all those plaguy 
papers into his hands ?” 

Mr. Evelyn shuffled in his chair, took his spectacles from his 
nose, and stared at her. 

“ Why, Fatima, I never heard anything so monstrous in my life. 
Here is a young man on a vacation tour, relaxing himself no doubt 
after hard work, and perhaps preparing for harder, and you want 
me to saddle him with a troublesome piece of business like this— 
he would have a pleasant time of it with those papers to study. 
Besides, my dear, they would actually suspect us, and with very 
good reason, of persuading them to change their plans for our own 
selfish purposes.” 

Pooh, pooh, as to their plans,” said Miss Evelyn, curtly, looking 
vexed at her father’s opposition. ‘There is nothing in that. What 
other plan had they but the old stupid cockney dog-trot tour of the 
lakes? They ought to be greatly obliged to us for giving them 
something better to do.” 

“ Fatima, the thing is not to be thought of ; say no more about it.” 

“ Very well, sir, so be it; but positively you shall not make your- 
self ill with business, whatever comes of it. What would you 


think of going to bed? I think it would be the best thing you 
could do.” 


“T will,” said Mr. Evelyn. 

Towards evening, just as the hour of tea arrived, Alexander 
received a little note from Miss Evelyn, a note with three corners 
to it, in every one of which Woodville, as he eyed it, saw craft and 
diplomacy. She was unable to receive him and his friend; her 
father’s cold was worse, he was a little feverish, and keeping his room; 
in the morning she promised the letters to the Valleys, and hoped to 
bid them good@ebye before they went. The note was only remarkable 
for being couched in the fewest possible words, and written in a bold 
yet not unfeminine hand, as legible as printing, the letters were s0 
distinctly formed. 

There was nothing very deep or crooked in it, at all events. Yet 
troubles were near at hand, and little poor Woodville dreamed that 
the blow was to fall on himself first. 

He was at his toilette the next morning, shaving, when somebody 
came tapping at his door. When he opened it, behold it was Hannah, 
to say her mistress would be greatly obliged to him if he would allow 
her to see him for a few moments. 


“Of course,” replied the artist, in a flutter, “with much pleasure, 
as soon as I am dressed.” 
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What could she possibly have to say to him? Why did she not 
apply to Alexander if she was in any difficulty? It was only when 
Hannah was going away that he thought of asking how the old 
gentleman was. 

“T am afraid he is seriously ill, sir.” 

“ Has a doctor been sent for? ” 

“T think, sir, my mistress wishes to consult you first.” 

If Woodville was flurried before, he was twice as flurried now. 
He cut short some of his operations, and almost cut his chin, shuffled 
off his old dressing-gown, huddled on the first decent clothes that 
came to his hand, and obeyed the lady’s summons with as much 
composure as he could muster. 

He found her sitting coolly at her breakfast. While she agitated 
others, she was composed enough herself. It never occurred to him 
that the most loving and devoted of daughters must have her break- 
fast, even with the author of her being in bed with a cold. He 
thought her a monster,—but he was not very long under that 
impression. 

When she rose to receive him, which she did with warmth, thank- 
ing him cordially for coming to her, he observed that her face was 
pale, her eye solicitous, and he inferred from her déshabillé, and 
the hasty arrangement of her hair, that the monster of the moment 
before had probably been sitting up during the night with her 
father. 

“‘T hope you will excuse me, Mr. Woodville,” she said, “ but I am 
in a very great difficulty. It is most unfortunate that my father 
should be taken ill in this out-of-the-way place.” 

“T am very much concerned indeed,—very sorry,” said Wood- 
ville, his trepidation for himself rapidly giving way to interest in 
the lady ; “‘ but surely the place is important enough to have a 
physician ? ” 

“No doubt it has, but you must know that both my father and I 
have the greatest horror of the Italian doctors ; they always bleed.” 

“They certainly do,” murmured Woodville, his uneasiness 
reviving, but unable to dispute the fact. 

“And my father is not a subject for bleeding, sir—should you 
say that he was?” 

“T certainly should not,” said Woodville, conscientiously forced 
to acquiesce in premiss after premiss, though dreading the con- 
clusion to be drawn from them; “but why should you allow the 
doctor to bleed ? ” 

To that she had a ready answer. 

“We know something of the doctor here, Mr. Woodville, and he 
can do nothing but bleed; if there is a Sangrado in Italy, he is one ; 
so, under these circumstances, it occurred to my father, or to me,—I 
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hardly know which of us thought of it first,’”"—(‘“ I have no doubt you 
did,” thought Woodville) —“ that as you are not very strong yourself, 
and have probably a few simple medicines with you, you might have 
something that would give him temporary relief, and give us time to 
send to Milan for a doctor whom we know there.” 

This was letting him off very easily indeed. With this weight 
taken off his mind Woodville brightened up so suddenly that the 
lady very naturally thought he was flattered by her application ; he 
placed all his treasury of remedies heartily at her disposal, men- 
tioned one or two things which might possibly be of use, and was 
hastening to his room for them, when Miss Evelyn, thanking him 
with great feeling, made a rapid little supplementary request in the 
form of a suggestion that perhaps he would be kind enough to see 
her father. He consented, for he was no longer on the defensive, and 
it was only as he unlocked his medicine-chest that he felt himself 
already playing the part of “ /e médecin malgré lui.” 

He saw Mr. Evelyn, felt his pulse, and, finding it low, returned 
to his daughter with so long a face that he alarmed her very unne- 
cessarily. He tried to undo the effect by repeated assurances that 
there was no manner of danger, but she placed less faith in what 
he said than in the signs of uncertainty and agitation which his 
countenance exhibited. 

‘You go to-day,” she said anxiously,—“ you must go to-day ?” 

It was easy to embarrass poor Woodville, but nothing embarrassed 
him so much as a question put to him point-blank as to his intentions 
in a given set of circumstances. 

“Well,” he replied,—“if I thought—really—I hardly know 
what to say.” 

That was just the truth ; he did not know what to say, and what 
he did say further on that occasion he could never distinctly remem- 
ber; only it ended in his promising to stay until the arrival of the 
doctor. Whether the offer originated with himself or was suggested 
by Miss Evelyn, he was never perfectly certain, but that was a point 
of no consequence. He promised to remain, and Miss Evelyn’s 
gratitude knew no bounds. 

“ It is so kind, so very kind,” she said; “and my father will be so 
obliged. I must let him know at once how kind you are.” 

And she ran to her father’s room. 

Woodville ran to look for Alexander, who had been out for a long 
walk, and was now vigorously eating his breakfast, wondering what 
had become of his friend. 

Woodville rushed in, dashing his hands through his hair, and as 
pale as if he had just seen a spectre. He flung himself down ona sofa. 

“‘ What on earth is the matter, my dear fellow?” 

‘‘Everything’s the matter,—I’m in for it—that’s all. If you go 
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to-day, you must go alone,—at all events I must stay—there’s no 
help for. it.” 

“But why ? pray tell me why.” 

“ Because the old gentleman has taken it into his head to be ill, 
and he won’t see the doctors of the place, and Miss Evelyn saw 
me taking that confounded globule in the boat, and thinks I am a 
doctor in disguise, or at least an apothecary. She began by asking 
me for something to relieve him, then she asked me to see him, 
then—lI really don’t well know how the rest of it came about, but 
here I am planted, heaven knows for how long, until some physician 
or another arrives from Naples or Milan, or God knows where.” 

“Ts he dangerously ill?” 

“No, not dangerously,—but I would give just a thousand guineas 
to be back again in my quiet attic.” 

“Calm yourself, old fellow, and try to eat your breakfast. Every- 
thing will come right if you only take things quietly.” 

“What will you do?” 

“Exactly what I intended to do, when I got up this morning. I 
have ordered a mee and packed my portmanteau. Miss Evelyn 
does not want me.’ 

“ Not here.” 

“Nor anywhere else. At all events I will be before her, and 
volunteer whatever services I can render. What else can I do, after 
the example you have set me?” 

“ You are a bold fellow.” 

“Well, do you eat your breakfast while I go and take leave of this 
terrible young lady, and know the worst.” 

Woodville was now getting calm, and beginning to sip his coffee. 
As Alexander was leaving the room he called him back. 

“Though I abuse her,” he said, “ she interests me in spite of myself. 
Say all you can to encourage her: tell her from me that there is no 
danger whatever in her father’s situation; there will be ample time 
to get the best advice; and impress upon her also, my dear fellow, 
that it is only on condition of not being held at all responsible that 
I consent to stay.” 

“Yes, yes—I shall explain everything as well as you could your- 
self.” 

“ Much better, I hope,” said the artist. 
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Cuarter VI. 
IMPOSITIONS AND EXACTIONS. 


ALEXANDER was the very ambassador to send to a damsel in distress. 
He had spirits enough to cheer a bevy of ladies in tribulation. 
Though he had studied hard, there was no sign of the desk or a trait 
of bookishness about him; you might have fancied he was bred in a 
deer-forest, or brought up for a dragoon. He was too free from 
foppery to suggest the idea of a lady’s man, but in competition for 
lady’s favour he would have been a formidable antagonist to nine- 
tenths of the finest gentlemen in Mayfair. 

It need hardly be said that Miss Evelyn had interested, if not 
fascinated him, too, as well as Woodville; indeed much more, for 
Woodville was chiefly touched by her distress and filial affection, 
but Alexander was attracted also by the stronger traits of her cha- 
racter. Then, as he had none of his friend’s oddities or weaknesses, 
her piercing eye had no terrors for him ; he could meet undaunted the 
penetrating glances before which the sensitive Woodville quailed. 
She might look through and through him, if she thought it worth 
the trouble. 

He certainly decided right when he decided to take the bull by the 
horns, and it had the advantage of making him doubly agreeable in 
the lady’s eyes, for it saved her from the difficulty she really felt, 
daring as she was, about placing that big bundle of papers in his 
hands. It was lying on Mr. Evelyn’s table, nicely tied up, when 
Alexander entered, and the red tape caught his professional eye 
immediately. 

The first thing he did was to repeat the encouraging message 
which Woodville had given him, and Alexander’s voice was as 
cheery as his countenance ; his voice and smile together were like a 
merry marriage-bell on a bright May morning. In a moment he 
made Miss Evelyn feel that she had no reason to be so dejected as 
she visibly was. 

“T have really been very uneasy,” she said, “and I cannot tell 
you how deeply indebted I feel to your friend.” 

“He is very happy,” said Alexander, with a little exaggeration, 
“to be able to be of any use to your father by remaining here; and 
not to be behind him, I hope, Miss Evelyn, you will believe that it 
will make me equally happy to be of any service in my power 
to him at Turin or elsewhere. I hope you will be perfectly frank 
with me.” 

Whether stars can sing or not, eyes can dance; at least, Miss 
Evelyn’s certainly did at this cordial speech. At the same time she 
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blushed slightly, hesitated a little, looked thoughtful, and smiled 
again brighter than ever before she answered. 

“T will be frank with you, Mr. Alexander—so frank as even to 
confess, what, perhaps, I ought to be ashamed to confess, that I had 
intended to tax your kindness before you proffered it ; but I do hope 
you will impute it all to my anxiety about my father, I am sure you 
will. I dare say you have observed how little fit he is for business, 
even when he is in health; his tastes don’t lie in that way at all; busi- 
ness crushes him, and when there are papers to be read, and studied, 
and digested, they make him positively ill.” 

“T am not at all surprised at it,” said Alexander ; “a man with 
your father’s tastes would digest the Bodleian library easier than 
those few documents which I.see lying on the table.” 

“Those few documents!” cried Miss Evelyn, her eyes dancing 
again. ‘Oh, but I am so glad to hear you call them so, for they 
are the very papers I refer to; I was so afraid they would frighten 
you—they are not so few, I assure you, but, at all events, they are 
a mountain to my poor father.” 


“Can you give me a general idea of the nature of the mountain?” 
said Alexander. 

“ Well, indeed, I think I can; at least I will try.” 

Then she told him a short story of a matter (in itself of no 
importance to our narrative) which had long been in dispute 
between one of the Vaudois pastors and the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment about a site for a school; it had long been the subject of 
litigation, but though the law was found to be in favour of the 
pastor, there were still difficulties with the Government. The 
English minister at Turin was as friendly as possible, but indeed 
she fancied he was not much more given to papers than her father ; 
at least year after year had passed, and interview after interview, 
papers and letters always multiplying, and nothing done. ‘This 
year a fresh crop of documents had turned up, and Mr. Evelyn was 
to have another interview with the envoy, about the result of which 
he was sanguine; but he no sooner resumed the study of the papers, 
to refresh his memory and put them in order, than he caught that 
provoking cold, and the case was in imminent danger of lying over 
for another twelvemonth. 

“ But remember,” she added, “ you must see Mr. Eglamour, the 
minister, himself; it won’t do to see any of the attachés ; when once 
a thing gets into the chancery of a legation, there is an end of it.” 

“Or rather, perhaps, no end of it,” said Alexander, “as in 
another Chancery with which I am better acquainted. The minister, 
you say, is friendly ?” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly ; and he is a cleverish man enough, only not 
paperish, any more than my father. He would rather read one of 
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Mademoiselle Scuderi’s folio romances than a protocol or a page of 
a blue-book.” 

“The matter ought not to be very unmanageable, as the legal 
obstacles have been got rid of.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Alexander, I often think it would be clear 
enough—only for the papers.” 

“ Highly probable,” said Alexander, laughing. 

“When do you go?” 

“On the instant.” 

“This is parting very soon,” she said, placing the documents in 
his hands ; “ but indeed we shall never forget your kindness. You 
will return here, I presume, to rejoin Mr. Woodville ? ” 

“T wish I could promise myself that pleasure, but I doubt if it 
will be possible. My friend has arranged to meet me at Turin.” 

“Return if you can; if not, I must only trust that we may meet 
again. I have written a few letters for you to our friends in the 
Valleys; one is to the pastor of Bobbio, a fine old man, and a great 
friend of ours. I do hope you will go there, and if you do, you will 
be sure to see a charming boy in whom we are greatly interested, an 
orphan, and namesake of the famous Arnaud, whom you heard my 
father speak of. He is a noble little fellow; and if you see him, 
you won’t forget to give him my love. Thank you, Mr. Alexander 
—thank you again and again.” 

She gave him her hand cordially, not the least sentimentally, and 
cordially, not sentimentally, Alexander returned its warm pressure. 
While her hand was still in his, though it was but for an instant, 
she looked thoughtful, as if she had something still to say, and 
scrupled to say it. 

‘Ts there anything more, Miss Evelyn? Be frank with me to the 
last.” 

“T will,” she replied resolutely ; “there is something more, but 
indeed it is not much. At one of the inns which you will probably 
stop at, my stupid maid left a little book behind her—you won’t 
laugh at me ?—an account book, in green leather, labelled with the 
word Bobbio. Pray inquire for it, and send it to me by the post, if 
you find it.” 

They parted, to meet again, but not for a long, long time, and 
under greatly altered circumstances. 


Alexander returned to his own apartment to say adieu to Wood- 
ville. 

“Good heavens!” cried the artist, with both arms raised, like 
Dominie Samson uttering his familiar exclamation, when he saw in 
his friend’s hands the bundle of papers and letters. 

“It out-herod’s Herod, does it not?” said Alexander, diverted 
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beyond measure at his friend’s horror. ‘“ But I’m off; take care of 
the old gentleman, study the young lady, find out all about them, 
and take her likeness for me, if not for yourself.” 

“Deuce take me if I do,” cried Woodville, knuckling the table 
when his friend was gone. ‘I hope Miss Evelyn has found out by 
this time that it was well she had not the Leone d’Oro all to her- 
self.” 

But his friend’s composure was contagious ; the artist got calmer 
presently. Poor Woodville, when his fits of irritability were over, was 
painfully conscious of his infirmity, and greatly envied Alexander 
that happier temperament of his which takes life, like a bride, for 
better, for worse, surmounts obstacles by facing them with a light 
heart, and on which responsibilities sit as lightly as on a railway 
director. 

As he saw very little now of the lady—she spent so much of her 
time in her father’s room—the artist’s opportunities of studying her 
character were slight in proportion, and the little occurrences of the 
day seemed always to be throwing cross-lights upon it. One of these 
incidents might easily have lead to something unpleasant, if not an 
actual rupture, if, fortunately, Hannah.had not acted the part of a 
buffer and borne the brunt of the collision. 

The young lady, being very exact herself, had already been pro- 
voked by Woodville’s medical directions, thinking them much too 
vague, but she had taken care not to let him see how his loose practice 
displeased her. The night, however, before the doctor came, Mr. 
Evelyn was to take a few drops of some sedative tincture or another 
to compose him to sleep, if sleep refused to come of itself. On this 
occasion Morpheus was obstinate and would not come, so Miss Evelyn 
sent her maid to Woodyville’s room to know how many drops were to 
be taken. 

“ Four, or five, or six, according to circumstances,” replied Wood- 
ville, through the door; for he was just stepping into bed. In a 
minute Hannah was back again. Her mistress begged to know how 
many drops exactly. 

“ Five, then,” cried Woodville impatiently, as he was in the act of 
putting his candle out; “five, in a glass of water.” 

He had scarcely laid his head on his pillow, when there was 
another tapping, to know what sort of glass he meant. 

He now bounced out of bed, and it was only a wonder in his 
excitement he did not open the door and complete his orders in his 
night-gear, but he had just calmness enough left to spare Hannah’s 
bashfulness so severe a trial. His commotion was only apparent in 
the tone with which he answered— 

“Five drops in a wine-glass of water—five in a wine-glass—I 
hope you understand that ?” 
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“ Yes, sir, now I do,” replied Hannah, as she ran away. 

“Tmpertinent hussey!”’ he growled, as he groped his way back 
to bed, which he did not effect without upsetting his table with the 
candlestick and everything else that was on it. But it was with 
the mistress he was enraged, and he was profane enough to call her 
a pert minx and a presumptuous chit of a girl twenty times over 
before he fell asleep. 


The next morning the young lady had the good feeling to apolo- 
gise—but it was for her maid ! 

“ What a cunning little thing you are!” thought Woodville, but 
he was not the less disarmed, and obliged to refrain from the rub he 
had resolved to give her. 

Perhaps something in his face told her that he had been offended, 
for she quickly added— 

“T know you take me, Mr. Woodville, for a very dry, precise, 
matter-of-fact, methodical sort of a person ; and indeed perhaps I am ; 
but my father is partly to blame, for he is just the reverse, he has not 
a notion of order or regularity, so I have to do all the precision, as 
Mrs. Thrale had to do all the politeness when she travelled with Dr. 
Johnson ; and then, you must know, I was actually educated for an 
old maid, by a worthy aunt of mine, who was one herself, and nothing 
less than a piece of clock-work in petticoats. My father used to say 
that her heart was a pendulum, and he was sure if her hands were 
measured, one would be found long, and the other short, like the 
hands of a watch. It was the same excellent woman who taught me 
figures, the accomplishment; you heard my father joking about the 
other night.” 

«‘ And a very valuable one it is,” said Woodville. 

“Tt ought to be,” she replied, “ when it is the only accomplishment 
a poor girl has. But do you know, Mr. Woodville, I believe I have 
a grain of romance in me, after all.” 

“T am sure you have,” said the artist, and he was really sincere in 
saying it. 

“ At least I have my dreams and fancies like other people, and I 
should be so glad to tell you one of them, if you will take me out on 
the water for an hour; my father is disposed to sleep, and I want a 
little fresh air.” 

“You do indeed,” said Woodville feelingly, for he saw she was 
looking pale and worn with the confinement and anxiety. ‘“ An hour 
on the water will do you good.”’ 

She ran away to put on her things, but was back in a moment, and 
said in her prettiest, winningest way— 

“Would it be taxing you too much to ask you to make a sketch 
for me—ever so rough a one?” 


It was not a very heavy taxation. Woodville promised to do his 
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best, and went for his sketch-book while she was putting on her 
things, and in a few minutes they were paddling on the lake. 

“You must know,” said the lady, beginning the conversation, “I 
have a fancy of old standing, at least as old as my acquaintance with 
Orta ; I might almost call it a plan. My fancy is to build myself 
some day or another, when I get tired of the world, a cottage, or 
a chalet, or a house of some kind or other, on this dear little lake, 
and I want you to sketch the spot for me from the water, for I have 
actually made up my mind where it is to be.” 

The artist smiled, and Miss Evelyn directed the boatman to the 
proper point of view. 

“Salvator himself could not have chosen better,” said Woodville, 
when they reached it. 

“ And the view it commands is no less fine, I assure you; that is 
the great point.” 

Woodville did a thing of this kind rapidly. The sketch was made 
in twenty minutes, and he promised to put in the details and do the 
colouring before he left Orta. 

“And pray consider for me,” she said, “what sort of a house it 
ought to be, to suit the scenery.” 

“Does your romance really go to the length of a cottage?” said 
Woodville. 

She laughed, and replied, “‘ Well, indeed, perhaps it had better 
be a villa.” 

“T thought so,” said the artist to himself, and then told her that 
he thought a villa would be the correct thing, as they were on the 
Italian side of the Alps. 

Without his pencil he would have been badly off during the many 
solitary hours he had now on his hands. Notwithstanding his 
peevish vow, after finishing the sketch for Miss Evelyn and putting 
in the villa, he took her likeness, as his friend had requested, but 
without troubling her to sit for it. 

As in the case of his way-side picture, it was not so much a sketch 
of what she then was, as of what he imagined she would be in the 
lapse of time sufficient to develop the opening girl into the full- 
blown woman. He speculated on the changes which ten or a dozen 
years would probably make; he made the nose more commanding, 
he rounded, solidified, and doubled the chin, he amplified the bust, 
and the result was a fair and portly lady, stately and indepen- 
dent rather than haughty, and fit to be the centre of life and 
activity to a goodly family, or a large estate. If he dwelt more 
lovingly on one detail than another, and painted it with more care, 
it was her hair. Had he been painting Ceres, he would have given 
the goddess just such locks. The eyes were his great embarrass- 
ment, and if he could with propriety have made one sentimental, 
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and the other cool and calculating, he would have done it. As it 
was, he could only compromise between a sparkle of romance and 
a shrewd eye to the main chance. A touch here and a touch there 
made the poetical or the speculative expression alternately prevail. 
It was wonderful what changes of character Miss Evelyn’s coun- 
tenance underwent according to the artist’s mood, often influenced 
by his last interview with her. In fact, the expression of the eyes 
was still unsettled when, to his inexpressible relief, the doctor from 
“Milan came. 

To increase his satisfaction, he found in him an old acquaintance, 
whom he had quite forgotten, of his medical-student days. They 
agreed to dine together, and Woodville had now the opportunity he 
so much desired of learning something of Mr. Evelyn’s history. 


Cuapter VII. 
THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


“Anp you actually don’t know who our patient is?” said Dr. 
Laurence. 

They had dined, and were now smoking a cigar together, after 
Laurence had seen the old gentleman, and pronounced that he had 
turned the corner, thanks (as it was at least only courtesy to say) to 
Mr. Woodville’s judicious treatment. 

«‘ And you don’t know his history ?” 

“No, though his name was quite familiar to me.” 

“ You never heard in Paris of Evelyn Pacha, or Evelyn Effendi.” 

“Evelyn Effendi! you are surely joking.” 

“Not at all, I assure you; he was well known by that appellation 
ten or a dozen years ago.” 

« And how did he come by such an odd nickname ?” 

“In the most natural way in the world: he resided for years at 
Smyrna, where he was connected with a house in the Turkey trade, 
and being a reading man, without any fixed opinions, he took to 
studying the Koran, and actually turned Mahommedan.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Whether he was ever actually a pacha, or was raised to any other 
Turkish dignity, I can’t say, but he certainly deserted the Cross for 
the Crescent, and even wrote a book or a pamphlet giving his reasons 
for preferring the prophet of Arabia to the prophet of Nazareth.” 

“But he is surely not a Mahommedan at present; his interest in 
the Vaudois proves that.” 

“No, no, he is a good Christian enough now, I believe, and pro- 
bably at this time of his life he will change no more—especially on 
his daughter’s account.” 
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“Was she a Mahommedan also?” 

“No, though the name of Fatima smacks of the ‘ Arabian Nights;’ 
but her father’s connection with the Turkey trade explains that. She 
was brought up from a child by an aunt, and to this day hardly 
knows, I believe, to what extravagant lengths her father went when 
he was in the East, for his family and friends did everything to hush 
the matter up, and it would probably have been forgotten before 
this only for the unhappy consequences of his folly.” 

“Tt is easy to see that he is a weak, impulsive man, with more 
learning than judgment, but still I am amazed at what you tell me.” 
“Oh, he paid dearly for his freak ; his apostasy cost him a son.” 

“‘ How was that ?” 

“Tt is a singular story. You must know he has been twice 
married; Miss Evelyn is his child by his first wife. At Smyrna 
he married the second, an English girl, who had been brought up 
in the strictest evangelical principles, and by her he had the son I 
speak of. Now came the misfortune, indeed I might say the tragedy 
—remember this is all between ten and fifteen years ago. It was 
just about the time of the son’s birth that the father embraced 
Islamism, and he made no secret of his intention to bring up the 
boy a Mahommedan too. It is said, but I never could bring myself 
to believe it, that the day was even fixed for performing the rite of 
circumcision ; but certain it is that his poor wife fled from his house, 
carrying off the child, got on board a merchant ship about to sail for 
England, and abandoned him. The ship was lost in a storm on the 
coast of Naples or Sicily, and the unfortunate Mrs. Evelyn, with 
the most of the people on board, perished.” 

“ And the boy ?” 

“Was saved by a poor Italian, one of the passengers.” 

“ But at first you spoke of the son having been lost.” 

“He was saved only to be lost again; at least from that day to 
this the father has never recovered him.” 

“How very strange! how did it happen?” 

“The little I know I will tell you. There happened to be a young 
Englishman on board, who went by the name of Hardy; he was 
absconding from Smyrna, in consequence of some knavish transaction 
in which he was involved; and he was among the few saved. From 
him the British Consul learned the child’s parentage, and he wrote 
to inform Mr. Evelyn of its safety. Meanwhile, naturally enough, 
the Consul allowed the infant to remain in the care of the man who 
had saved its life, as he happened to have a wife at Naples, and they 
seemed decent people. But it turned out most unfortunately, for 
before an answer came from Mr. Evelyn, the Italian, his wife, and 
the child disappeared, and though they were traced as far as Turin, 
were never traced farther.” 
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“ Tlow strange!” 

‘The only possible way to account for it was that the Italian had 
learned from Hardy the cause of the mother’s flight from Smyrna, 
and that either he, or his wife, under the influence of strong fanatical 
feelings, carried off the child to save its soul from its father and 
Mahomet.” 

“Ts Mr. Evelyn a man of large property ?” 

“Pretty well, I believe; he has a nice estate, I think, in Devon- 
shire or Cornwall. He was driven to distraction by the consequence 
of his folly.” 

“Tore his beard and his turban, and renounced the Prophet, I 
hope. But of course he took all the right steps to recover his child ?” 

«Ay, and wrong steps too. Among other things he had the 
incredible simplicity to employ the scamp Hardy at a salary of two 
hundred pounds a year to prosecute the inquiry. The fellow induced 
him to believe that it was only a question of time, that if every nook 
and corner of Piedmont and the Italian cantons was effectually 
searched, the boy would certainly turn up ;—how likely that was to 
happen, when two hundred a year depended upon it not happening, 
I leave you to judge.” 

“ And is he still paying the subsidy ?” 

“No, about a year ago he discontinued it. I suspect his daughter 
made him sce his folly.” 

“T can readily believe it,” said Woodville. 

“Oh, she has all the shrewd sense her father wants ; but they are 
not rid of Hardy yet ; he has the audacity to pretend that the sums he 
has received have not covered half his expenses. He persecutes the 
poor old gentleman both in England and on the Continent, making 
the most extortionate demands on his purse, accompanied latterly 
by threats of publishing a full account of the business at Smyrna, 
with the details of which he is unfortunately too well acquainted. 
I am told the fellow was lately seen at Milan, very much out at 
elbow, and I have no doubt he is dogging Mr. Evelyn at this 
moment.” 

“Tf he yields an inch to a rogue like that he will be certaiv to 
take an ell,” said Woodville. ‘I trust he won’t find the poor 
gentleman out while he is in his present state of health.” 

“If he should come here before you leave, be sure, Woodville, to 
kick him down-stairs,”’ said Laurence. 

“He would be much more likely to play that trick upon me,” 
said Woodville, laughing; “but tell me, did you ever see our friend 
the Effendi’s pamphlet ?” 

‘Never. I believe only a hundred copies were printed, and pro- 
bably only half of these found their way to France or England. 
When his misfortune brought him to his senses, he spared no expense 
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or pains to search for them and buy them up; he employed Hardy 
on that service also, and no doubt paid extravagantly for every copy 
he got possession of.” 

“Another thing, Laurence. Miss Evelyn ought to be very 
unworldly to be excessively anxious to recover her lost brother, eh ?” 

“ You mean that she had an eye to her own interest in breaking 
off the arrangement with Hardy? Well, I can’t speak positively of 
the moral side of Miss Evelyn’s character, but in that case she 
certainly only did what common sense dictated, and I shall give 
her credit for right feeling also, until I see better reason for with- 
holding it.” 

Laurence went away the next morning; Woodville fixed his 
departure for the day following, and then put it off again, just for 
want of energy to pack his portmanteau. In this interval of dawdling, 
he resumed his sketch of Miss Evelyn, and was still balancing 
between the two expressions when there was a rush of muslin in 
the corridor, followed by a hurried tapping at his dgor. When he 
went to it, he found it was the lady herself; but the cause of her 
emotion will be best explained after we have followed the steps of 
Mr. Alexander and related his adventures. 


Cuarter VIII. 
THE LAWYER’S FIRST CASE. 


ALEXANDER would have advanced on his solitary journey more 
rapidly had it not been his bounden duty to stop at all the places 
the Evelyns were in the habit of stopping at, in order to recover the 
little green account-book. His first halting-place was Ivrea, where 
he arrived late in the day, but there was no book of that or any 
other kind in the poor inn where he put up, so he had no resource 
when he had dined, but to sit down and study the case which he had 
undertaken, with more courage (as he sometimes could not help 
thinking) than modesty or discretion. There is a device on an 
Etruscan vase in the British Museum of an imp with a pen in one 
hand and a flask of wine in the other, and the young lawyer, 
between his bundle of papers and his unfinished bottle of Barolo, 
presented a similar picture, especially in the dim light of a low and 
smoky salle-d-manger. 

A solicitor’s son, he had perhaps an hereditary talent for dealing 
with masses of documents; at all events, he must have had the 
gift, from the methodical way in which he set about the first 
serious matter of business he ever had on his hands. Possibly 
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indeed, there was a degree of inspiration in it, for a man may be 
said to be inspired who devotes himself to an enterprise with all his 
heart and soul, with the fair form before his mind’s eye of one whose 
smiles he hopes to win. As he untied the papers, he observed that 
it was not red tape, as he thought at first, but an end of pink ribbon 
they were bound with, and no doubt this little touch of feminine 
grace did not lessen the ardour with which he went to work. 

He first arranged the papers according to their dates, then he read 
them carefully over, making marginal notes of their contents as he 
went along, then he divided them into groups, saying to one group, 
“ Trrelevancy—lie there!” to another, ‘‘ Surplusage—lie there!” to 
a third, “‘ Mere formality—lie there!” This winnowing process re- 
duced the bulk to nearly a fourth, which fourth, having read over 
with the closest attention, he marshalled in the order he thought 
best for presenting the subject most intelligibly to another mind, 
perhaps not so quick as his own. 

When all was done, he threw himself back on his chair, filled 
himself out a bumper, and laughed to think what a good hit Miss 
Evelyn had made when she said the case was chiefly darkened by 
the papers. ®: 

Then he tied them up again with the pink ribbon, handling it 
more delicately, you will easily believe, than if it had been the tape 
of his father’s office, finished his flask, called for a candle, and went 
to his bed, musing on diplomatic delays and legal prolixities, with 
other things doubtless on which at twenty-five it is still more 
natural to muse. 

The next morning, up with the lark, and away to Chiavasso. 
“Eureka!” The little book with the odd name turned up at Chia- 
vasso. This was success the first, and omen of successes to come. 
Alexander’s face beamed with delight when the landlord produced 
the missing treasure directly he was questioned about it. 

Alexander then inquired when the post went out, as he must send 
the book by it. 

The landlord having informed him, he took a large sheet of paper out 
of his writing-case, wrapped the book in it in the usual way, sealed and 
directed the packet, and having done all this, left the sad/e-d-manger for 
a few moments to go to his bed-room. When he returned, he found 
a stranger sitting at the table where he left the packet, engaged in 
the gentlemanly occupation of examining it so closely as even to pry 
between the leaves of the little book as far as the cover permitted. 

He was a man of the middle size, and so strikingly like his father’s 
partner in business, a gentleman named Moffat, that at the first 
glance Alexander actually thought he was the very man. His head 
was round, his hair sandy and close-cropped, no whiskers, nose 
short and lumpish, complexion to match the hair, and eyes small, 
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twinkling, furtive, and unsettled—the sort of eye, that without any- 
thing bashful in it, never looks you straight in the face. He was 
travelling, and that no doubt explained the dust on his hat and 
clothes, but it did not so well account for their seedy condition, 
which the removal of the dust would only have made more evident. 
A man has a right to be negligent in his dress, but the stranger 
rather abused the privilege, so that, whether a gentleman or not, he 
was probably not at the present moment in flourishing financial 
circumstances. Alexander, however, formed his opinion of him 
neither from his shabby attire nor the expression of his countenance, 
but from the meanness in which he detected him, and still more 
from the hurried way in which he dropped the parcel when his 
examination of it was interrupted. 

But the stranger’s embarrassment was only momentary, for he 
coolly observed, as Alexander approached the table— 

“You write a fine bold hand, sir, a capital hand.” 

“T hope you found it legible,” replied Alexander, with sarcastic 
emphasis on the word. 

“Perfectly ; that’s the beauty of it,” said the seedy stranger, as 
coolly as before, just as if Alexander had been serious. 

Receiving no answer to this last remark, complimentary as it 
was, the stranger, instead of being offended, grew more obliging; 
Orta, he said, was the very place he was going to, and he would be 
happy to be the bearer of the parcel. It would be much safer, in his 
opinion, than sending it through the post. 

“ Thank you very much,” said our cautious young friend, without 
more courtesy than was absolutely necessary ; “but I won’t trouble 
you.” 

The shabby man was not in the least embarrassed by the curt 
rejection of his offer, for he proceeded to say, “ I. know the Evelyns 
very well.” 

“Oh,” was Alexander’s laconic reply, and never was a mono- 
syllable uttered in a tone better adapted to cut short a dialogue; but 
it had not the desired effect. 

“T know more about Mr. Evelyn’s history than anybody living,” 
persisted his companion ; “ much more than he would like the world 
toknow. Oh, if I wished to injure the old gentleman, I could do 
it; but nobody has done him such good service as I have, though he 
has not behaved handsomely to me, or honourably either. Honour, 
sir, before everything ; don’t you think so?” 

While the stranger ran on in this way, Alexander, who had made 
up his mind that he was some discarded courier, or a butler dis- 
charged for drunkenness or dishonesty, had taken up an old news- 
paper, and affected to be so absorbed as not to hear the question 
addressed to him. He hoped this determined attitude would compel 
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the fellow to hold his tongue; but, after a short in‘erval, he made 
one more attempt to establish a conversation. 

“ Possibly, sir, you don’t know Mr. Evelyn’s story? If you like 
T’ll tell it to you.” 

Alexander’s patience was now exhausted. 

“T do not like it,” he said, in the most peremptory tone of voice 
he could assume. ‘i am reading, as you see, and I beg you will 
interrupt me no more.” 

“That’s enough, sir,’ said the fellow, with the same cool 
effrontery ; “ I’m not the man to talk toany gentleman who does not 
like to be talked to.”’ 

It was late in the day. Alexander posted the green book, and 
returned to the inn to dine. There was a table-d’héte, but he ordered 
his dinner apart, to guard against the chance of a renewal of the 
stranger’s impertinence. The likeness to Moffat, his father’s partner, 
struck him more every time he looked at him. Moffat, he knew, 
had a brother, of whom he had not heard much, but the little he had 
heard of him was not to his advantage, and this tallied remarkably 
well with the conclusion he was forced to come to as to the stranger’s 
character. At the same time he could with difficulty bring him- 
self to believe that the brother of a man of the high position and 
respectability of the Moffat he knew could be either of so low a 
stamp or in such apparently needy circumstances; and this im- 
pression was much strengthened by what occurred before he left the 
place next morning. Alexander was taking an early breakfast, 
us the coach he was to travel by started early, when he observed an 
unusual commotion in the house, landlord and landlady, waiters and 
chambermaids, running to and fro in excitement, with a variety of 
exclamations—those of the landlord particularly vehement and indig- 
nant. The cause of the hubbub was simply that the seedy gentleman 
had decamped at cock-crow without either going through the cere- 
mony of paying his bill or availing himself of the usual way of 
leaving an inn, having preferred the window of his bedroom, which 
was not much above the ground. 

“ Has he left no luggage behind him?” inquired Alexander. 

‘Only a rascally old trunk,” said the dejected landlord. 

“Oh, if he has left a trunk, he will be sure to return.” 

‘“‘T doubt if all its contents would pay me,” said the landlord; but 
the doubt became a certainty the next moment, when his agitated 
wife rushed in with the decisive information that she had broken open 
the box, and found nothing but some old newspapers, an old coat and 
trousers covered with dust—no doubt those he had worn the day 
before—with a couple of good round paving-stones, to add the weight 
that every respectable portmanteau ought to have. 

Alexander could only sympathise with the plundered innkeeper, 
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as he honestly paid his own little bill, and went his way, mentally 
apologising to Mr. Moffat for having for a moment identified his 
brother with the swindler. 

The next day he was in Turin. 

It was just as Miss Evelyn had foreseen. The attaché, or what- 
ever he was, whom Alexander found in the ante-room of the British 
Legation, shook his head when Alexander requested an interview 
with the chief, and said he was afraid it was quite impossible. But 
the young lawyer being firm, the subordinate begged to know his 
business, and said he would see what could be done. He took 
Alexander’s card, and after a short absence returned, and said that 
the minister would see him presently for a few moments. 

One of the rules Mr. Alexander observed through the whole of 
his professional life, was, never to transact business with sub- 
ordinates when the superior powers were accessible, and he always 
acknowledged himself indebted to Miss Evelyn for the lesson. 

No sooner was he in the presence of the bland and courteous 
gentleman who at that period represented the English Government 
at the court of Savoy, and had stated in whose behalf he was acting, 
than he perceived at a glance that the quick ministerial eye recog- 
nised the bundle of papers in his hand, and he saw also, through 
all the ease and politeness of the diplomatist’s manner, that he 
devoutly wished the documents, if not the bearer also, at the bottom 
of the Mediterranean or the Po. 

He was evidently painfully familiar with the bundle, though his 
horror manifested itself only in the air and attitude of calm 
resignation with which, folding his hands and throwing himself 
back in his chair, he prepared for the dreaded and inevitable 
discussion. Alexander could see also that his youth did not 
escape the educated eye of the minister; he fancied there was an 
expression in it as if he thought Mr. Evelyn would have shown 
more sagacity in choosing an instrument of maturer years. 

No sooner, however, did Mr. Eglamour observe that his youthful 
countryman placed the bulk of the papers aside, and that he 
obviously meant only to torture him with a select few, than his 
features grew a little brighter ; and when he found that Alexander 
was not even going to inflict these upon him in detail, but confined 
himself to a succinct statement of the application founded on them, 
referring to them only to elucidate and support his case, his manner 
was altered altogether, and he began not only to listen with atten- 
tion, but with a lively satisfaction, visible both in his posture and 
his countenance. 

Even before Alexander had said all he had to say, Mr. Eglamour 
interrupted him with animation, and, smiling, said— 

“T will frankly tell you, sir, never in all my life did I receive 
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a gentleman on official business more unwillingly than I received 
you to-day; but I can assure you, with equal truth, that I am as 
grateful to you now as if you had intentionally done me a most 
important service.” 

Alexander blushed and bowed. The minister rose from his chair, 
advanced cordially towards his visitor, and briskly resumed— 

“ The fact is, that although poor Mr. Evelyn has been bringing this 
matter before me every year, for the last three, I never understood 
it tillnow. There is no worthier man in existence, or a man for 
whom I entertain a sincerer respect, but for the transaction of 
business,—oh! Probably my alarm at the sight of these papers did 
not altogether escape your notice. It was well founded, believe me. 
I think I see our venerable friend fumbling them over at that table, 
without regard to chronological order, or order of any kind, insisting 
on reading every line, important or not, and either without one 
clear idea of the upshot of his application, or without the power 
of conveying it; but he would still go on, and go backwards and 
forwards, puzzling both me and himself, until at last he would 
gather them all up again, and escape into a burst of eloquent 
generalities on the cause of the Waldenses and civil and religious 
liberty all over the world. Really, what I have suffered in this 
way in the interests of the Vaudois is hardly to be matched by the 
persecutions of that gallant people themselves. Now, thanks to 
you, sir, my martyrdom is at an end; I see my way distinctly, and 
I make no doubt I shall be able to arrange the matter without any 
further difficulty. Is this your first diplomatic transaction ? ” 

Without waiting for an answer, which indeed the young man’s 
heightened complexion rendered unnecessary, the minister added— 

“The oddest thing about Mr. Evelyn is this: though so hope- 
lessly embarrassed and prolix in conversation, on paper he is just 
the reverse: when he writes to me, as he sometimes does on other 
subjects,—by-the-bye, his letters are always in a female hand,— 
they are concise and perspicuous; I sometimes find it hard to 
believe that my correspondent is the same person.” 

A natural solution of the envoy’s difficulty immediately occurred 
to Alexander, who, his business having now been so happily con- 
cluded, bundled up his documents almost with as much agitation 
as Mr. Evelyn, and was making his bow, when the great man took 
his hand with cordiality, and said he was extremely glad to have 
made his acquaintance. 

“To be frank with you, sir,” said Alexander smiling, “I got a 
hint to transact this little affair with yourself alone.” 

“Ha!” cried the minister, laughing, “ you were warned against 
the Chancery. The truth is, Mr. Alexander, I would sometimes 


willingly give a good deal to keep an affair out of the Chancery 
myself. Are you in the public service ?” 
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Alexander mentioned his profession, and the minister, having 
requested to have his address in London, shook him again cordially 
by the hand, and accompanied him to the door of the apartment. 

As he was going down-stairs, he heard a bell tinkle, and before he 
was out of the house the same attaché was at his heels to say that 
his chief would thank him to step back again for a moment. 

“ Do you make any stay in Turin ?” ° 

“ A very short one; I am going for a day or two into the Valleys, 
at Mr. Evelyn’s suggestion.” 

“Most opportune! It is the very excursion I was about to 
suggest. You have represented Mr. Evelyn so ably, that perhaps 
you will be kind enough to be my proxy in a little affair which I 
find myself unable to attend to in person.” 

“T could not undertake to represent you, sir,” replied Alexander 
modestly, “with anything like the same confidence, if, indeed, 
without actual presumption.” 

“You are far better qualified,” said the minister laughing, “ for 
the duty in question than I have been, alas! for some dozen years— 
eheu fugaces! I want a representative at a rural wedding—to dance 
with the bride, make a little speech to her on my part; and, by Jove! 
Mr. Alexander, I should not wonder if to kiss her will not prove to 
be one of your duties. I see by your eye you accept my commission. 
You will really confer a great favour on me, and believe me I should 
not ask it if I did not feel sure that the wedding festivities, which 
will give you an opportunity of witnessing the curious hymeneal 
customs of the country, will help to make a day or two pass agree- 
ably among those simple people.” 

Alexander returned a graceful and pleasant answer, and went 
away highly pleased with the minister, and perhaps—was it un- 
pardonable ?—a little with himself. 

In the evening his credentials were sent to him at his hotel, with 
a box containing a present for the bride; and the following evening, 
as the sun was dropping behind the snowy summits of the Cottian 
Alps, the enterprising young lawyer jumped out of his caléche at the 
Bear, in the little town of La Tour. 


Marmion SAVAGE. 





RELIGIOUS TESTS, AND THE NATIONALISING OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Ir ever so important an event in the history of the Universities should 
come to pass, as that every college should be free to elect to a fellow- 
ship any one on whom it desired to confer that honour, apart from 
all other conditions or restrictions whatever; and if such elections 
should be made solely in regard to merit, and with the single desire 
that the fame of the elected should reflect glory on the electing body, 
results might be expected to follow, and almost inevitably would 
follow, which at the present crisis of affairs it may be well to take 
into serious consideration. The issue is a momentous one; and though, 
like all great changes, this too might bring with it for a time, at least, 
some minor disadvantages (we put this, however, only hypothetically, 
and without any belief or expectation that such would really follow), 
still one great end would almost certainly be attained—the Univer- 
sities would rise from a position of intellectual mediocrity, to speak 
of them generally, and as a whole, to become the national seats of 
national learning in the widest sense of the word; they would no 
longer hold, in the eyes of a large part of the nation, the invidious 
position of sectarian corporations, absolutely closed, so far as the 
fellowships and professorships are concerned, to half the population 
of the country; they would do that which at present they do not 
and cannot do—they would soon begin to lead, and ultimately would 
represent the thought and the progress of the age, and thus become 
worthy of the object for which they were founded, and which the 
nation expects that they should never forget—the promotion of high 
learning, and the extension of the benefits of it to the whole com- 
munity, without any reservation whatever. 

There are, at the two English Universities, between seven and eight 
hundred fellowships, of the annual value, on the average, of about 
£300. Besides these, there are nearly a hundred masterships of 
colleges and professorships, mostly of very much higher value. To 
these some duties, though by no means of an onerous nature, attach ; 
the fellowships, however, are all avowedly sinecures, since all colle- 
giate offices held along with them, such as tutorships and lectureships, 
have extra salaries attached. The whole of these appointments are 
strictly limited to members (real, nominal, or professed) of the Esta- 
blished Church. A twentieth wrangler at Cambridge may become a 
fellow of his college, if he makes no formal objection or protest to the 
national creed ; a senior wrangler, who happens to be a conscientious 
and consistent Baptist or Independent, is rigidly excluded. The 
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latter may be as much superior morally as he is intellectually to the 
other. He may be a sincere Christian and a really religious man ; 
but then he is a Christian of the wrong sort. The former may be 
only in name a Christian at all; but then he has the negative merit 
of not being one of the wrong sort. Consequently, he may get his 
fellowship, and hold it, too, whatever views he may afterwards adopt, 
provided only they have a rationalistic, and not a “ dissenting ” 
tendency. 

The present system of admitting men of all creeds or no creed to 
studentships, and even to scholarships, is obviously not enough. As 
the matter at present stands, it is simply an inconsistency. That 
was a concession made, not, perhaps, altogether freely, and with 
good-will, but at all events with the full hope and intention of 
reserving to the Church party the real usufruct of the collegiate 
offices, revenues, and estates. For there is no comparison at all to 
be made between a scholarship which supplies an undergraduate with 
from forty to seventy pounds a ycar (more or less) during his three 
years of residence, and an income of from three to five hundred a year, 
enjoyable for life. The same restrictions, of course, will attend a plan 
which I myself regard, not indeed with disfavour, but still only 
as another compromise, the “University Extension” scheme for 
non-collegiate members. The true object of this also is in some 
degree to satisfy the public demands for really national Universities, 
without conceding the main point, the impartial disposal of the 
revenues. Participation in the principal emoluments, and member- 
ship with the governing body, are privileges which will be still 
denied to all but professed adherents to the Established Church. 
And yet, if these are held out as the motives and the rewards of 
learning, it is an injustice, almost amounting to an insult, to offer 
degrees, but to withhold the emoluments; in other words, to expect 
the same mental energies from all, but to reserve the great prizes 
to the few. ‘‘ Quid enim velocis gloria plantz preestat ?” 

It may be objected, that the mere permission to elect any one to 
a fellowship will not in fact induce the colleges to sacrifice their 
private friendships and local partialities, or to elect strangers over 
the heads of their own deserving, if not eminent, students. Though 
such a result would, morally speaking, not set the colleges in a very 
favourable light in the eyes of the nation, which has already begun 
to regard them with some feelings of jealousy, still it is impossible 
to predict that it might not occur, and that any statutory change in 
this direction would be rendered nugatory. It is a question, there- 
fore, if the evil of the system does not really lie in the preferment 
being vested wholly and absolutely in each college, and in the master 
and fellows for the time being. The enormous aggregate rental of 
the estates of Oxford and Cambridge may fairly be thought to require 
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some better system of disposal than this. It appears to the writer 
that the right of nominating to a certain proportion of the fellowships 
should be vested in the crown, or in some hands not ecclesiastical, 
which would make such appointments from time to time, as might 
be satisfactory to the nation generally, as well as be really beneficial 
to the Universities themselves. 

Of course, there are very serious difficulties in the way of such a 
proposal; and by far the greatest is, the generally clerical constitu- 
tion of the Universities. It is a plain truth, and therefore it should 
be fearlessly stated, that the clerical mind, as a rule, is not highly 
friendly to unfettercd inquiry, although it accepts the conclusions of 
science as a kind of necessity from which there is no escape. To 
secularise the Universities would probably be the first step towards 
rendering them really eminent. Without doubt, there are many 
who, from educational bias, can regard the Universities only as 
“Church institutions,” and who would therefore oppose all departure 
from, and any modification of, their generally clerical character and 
presumed distinctive religious teaching. But there are, we know, 
many others who disapprove entirely of the present system of imposing 
religious tests; first, as immoral, or tending to immorality, by hold- 
ing out a premium to insincerity ; secondly, as unjust, since one man 
has as much a right to his own convictions as another; thirdly, as 
injurious to that character for pure learning which the Universities 
should possess, by mixing with it an extraneous and coercive theolo- 
gical element ; fourthly, as absurd, by assuming that a particular form 
of belief, which is held by a small minority of the Christian world, and 
by only about half of the nation in which it is established, is the only 
right belief. But this last is a position which, in the abstract, no 
thinker can really hold, and no logician can maintain, except indeed 
on the Protagorean doctrine,’ ofa dy éxdory méder Sikota Kal Kadi Boxy; 
ravra «at evar ait éws dv ard vopily. There is something in the 
remark of Aristotle, that we cannot attain to a better test of truth, 
than the opinion of the majority of the ozovdain, viz., of sober, 
competent, well-informed men. The verdict of that majority, rightly 
or wrongly, is, we all know, by the world at large given with over- 
whelming preponderance against the particular Anglican form of 
belief which is the necessary title to a fellowship. 

If there are any persons who believe that the present system of 
fellowships answers, on the whole, so well, or is so satisfactory in its 
results, as to be likely long to endure unchanged; if they are com- 
pletely contented with an institution of the middle ages, by which 
both an income and a maintenance—it may be, if the holder chooses, 
for his whole life—are secured to a not inconsiderable number of 
unattached celibate clergy, and unemployed, or not necessarily 


(1) Plato, Theeetet., p. 167, c. 
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employed, or even resident, laymen—all of whom, without exception, 
are elected simply for a certain amount of success in very limited 
examinations, but not for eminence in learning, or for literary or 
scientific fame already achieved; in fact, not rarely through mere 
good luck—if there are any who really hold these opinions, they are 
either very confident in the merits or utility of the system itself, or 
they have a marvellous faith in the “ inviolable rights” of property, 
or they greatly overrate the favour with which the nation in general 
regards the institution itself. 

The plain case, then, is this—that the number of fellowships at 
Oxford and Cambridge is at least ten times greater than the number 
of really competent men who can be found among the very limited 
roll of students in the Universities themselves to fill them. Nor is 
this statement an invidious one; for it is a statistical law, such as we 
may see fulfilled in all large public schools, that hardly half a dozen 
youths of real genius or aptitude for learning are to be found in a 
body of as many hundreds. If, however, the institution of fellowships 
is to continue, there would be little or no difficulty in finding eminent 
men to hold them, if once we could break through that inveterate 
tradition of both Universities, that the fellowships are simply held in 
trust as prizes for the best degrees taken by their own students. The 
great error of this theory is, that it assigns a reward infinitely too 
high for the somewhat mediocre merits on which it is apt to be con- 
ferred. Once break through this narrow and self-interested notion, and 
look into the world without—not for classical and mathematical men 
only—we have enough and too many of them already ; but for men 
conspicuous throughout Europe for their science—the Huxleys, the 
Darwins, the Murchisons, the Owens, the Lyells, the Tyndalls, the 
Carpenters, the Hookers of the age—once elect into the vacant fel- 
lowships a certain proportion (and it should be a considerable one) of 
men of this class, and everything is changed. Oxford and Cambridge 
become at once the true seats of national greatness; ideas are inter- 
changed; science finds a congenial home; men of letters come 
together—their presence, their conversation, their teaching, direct 
and indirect, are felt; progress is represented ; the labour of a life 
devoted to science or literature is justly and nobly rewarded; we no 
longer meet, in the streets of the Universities themselves, grey-haired 
men of real note who are not fellows, because they happen to be married, 
or “superannuated,” or possibly because they do not exactly approve 
of the wording of this or that article of the Prayer-book, or because 
they are laymen, and the statutes of such-and-such a college require 
that the fellows should be in orders. It is too late now to lament 
that so eminent a man as the late Mr. Hopkins was allowed to pass 
away unrewarded by the University to which he had devoted the 
services of a long life; but others equally eminent in science are still 
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excluded. The best course for all parties would be to sweep away 
absolutely and for ever all such impediments to the holding of fellow- 
ships as celibacy, religious tests, superannuation, academical status, 
or even membership—they are only so many impediments to the 
spread of true learning; to look on/y at the question whether a man 
is, or even promises to be, sufficiently eminent in any branch of 
learning or science to make his presence in the academic body desir- 
able ; and if so, to invite him to reside, by giving him a substantial 
motive for doing so. And by “any branch” I mean to include every 
department of physics, geology, botany, comparative anatomy, che- 
mistry—even music, poetry, history, architecture, modern languages, 
Oriental, Anglo-Saxon, or Celtic literature and antiquities, the fine 
arts—all should be represented. How different a body a University 
would then be it requires no very vivid imagination to depict. It 
would indeed become a community of illustrious men, commanding 
the respect not of England only, but of the world. 

“Yes,” we hear it now said from a hundred voices on all sides, some 
of them very loud ones, “and a very nice sort of Babel we should have 
of it! Why, the college chapels would be closed, all ‘sound learning 
and religious education’ would vanish ; free-thinking would come in 
like a deluge and swamp us; the character and use of Universities as 
‘nurseries of the Church’ would be entirely destroyed; parents 
would never consent to send their sons to such hot-beds of infi- 
delity,”’ and so forth. 

Now, one cannot answer a clamour, for clamourers never reason. 
If they did, they would calmly and dispassionately argue thus. The 
Universities, by accepting the principles of the Reformation, virtually 
accepted along with it that which is not, as some fondly dream, an 
accident, but was from the first a logical necessity of the change, a 
considerable and constantly increasing amount both of disunion and 
of latitude in religious opinions. We have long ago found out, if 
we are honest enough to confess it, that acts of uniformity, and 
religious penalties, and the signing of tests, are powerless for pro- 
ducing any real union. 

Consequently, if the present system necessarily implies so much of 
sufferance and toleration as on the one hand to secure respect for the 
opinions of all, and on the other, to make dogmatic theological 
teaching neither desirable nor even possible (which is notoriously the 
case), then those who claim and exercise the greatest latitude under 
their own formulas are bound to extend an equal amount of it to 
all without the pale of those formulas. College Fellows do not now 
really agree on all points of doctrine; their unity is only external 
and apparent ; some may be even disposed to speculative views of 
truth, or what is invidiously called “ free-thinking.” But these 
men meet daily at a common table, and as gentlemen and scholars 
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do not interfere with or cavil at the private opinions, or even the 
openly expressed convictions, of those who may be sitting on the 
opposite side of it. Therefore it is simply ridiculous and very 
small-minded to anticipate any, even the least, disturbance of social 
harmony from the larger range and scope of mind and learning 
which we have advocated. That the nation will, sooner or later, 
adopt these views, appears as certain as that there is a sun in the 
sky. We ought, accordingly, not only to concede with good grace 
to a reasonable demand, but even for our own sakes, to join with one 
voice in demanding the Magna Charta of academic freedom. Let 
every College be at full liberty to elect to a fellowship for any given term 
of years or for life any person whatever whom it may judge worthy of it. 

It may be predicted, with the greatest confidence, that a freer inter- 
course between the rival sects and parties of professing Christians, so 
far from increasing, would do more than anything to remove, under 
the kindly and humanising influences of a common education, those 
mutual jealousies, dislikes, and misrepresentations, which are at once 
a scandal to and a satire on Christianity itself. At present, the little 
theological reading there is in the Universities is rigidly Anglican, 
and, of course, wholly one-sided. These go forth into the world, 
supposed to be educated and to teach with authority, but in reality 
ignorant of every phase of controversy, every aspect of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, except that of their own party, which they are taught to 
call the orthodox view. If, on the other hand, in these days of 
advancing knowledge and (it is to be hoped) more genuine love of 
truth for its own sake, men have the courage to read and the power 
to think for themselves, their sense of honesty is almost sure to be 
sorely tried. The conflict between interest and conviction practi- 
cally has but one issue; conviction is stifled and interest prevails. 
There ought to be no such motives for dishonesty as fellowships ; and 
there would not be, if no other qualification for them were recognised, 
except literary merit. 

At present it is a fact that a large proportion of these ancient and 
important national endowments are held by young curates or school- 
masters in the country; men of no note whatever, but who have 
successfully “ read-up ” a certain amount of book-work; men who 
do not even reside at all, and who simply draw revenues, for which 
their colleges get no return from them. It is perfectly obvious, and 
it is vain to deny, that men of this kind, viz., rather of industry 
than genius, will never tend to throw any lustre on a University, or 
to make it nationally great. And yet it is of such as these that the 
majority at least of the governing body is composed. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that on almost all occasions they give votes 
against any scheme for enlarging and extending the usefulness of the 
Universities. 
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It may safely be asserted that all high-class learning, all science 
that advances truth by new and original discoveries, is pursued for ifs 
own sake, and not for the hope of reward ; at all events, of any mere 
pecuniary or mercenary reward. On the other hand, there is a kind 
of learning, though generally more or less barren in its results, 
which is pursued in the first instance for an end other than itself, 
and, almost as a matter of course, is relaxed, or set aside when that 
end has been attained. No doubt, even such learning as this is better 
than no learning ; and the utmost perhaps that can be said of college 
fellowships under the present system is, that if the stimulus which 
they supply were withdrawn, the learning of the average or second- 
rate sort would be proportionally low. The fear is that sublatis 
studiorum pretiis etiam studia peritura.’ In this obvious truth we 
find an explanation of the fact, which is so often made a just 
matter of complaint, or, at least, of regret, that out of so many 
hundreds of Fellows at Oxford and Cambridge in any given generation, 
it is difficult to name even a dozen who have a fair claim to the title 
of eminent men. England is not naturally, like Germany, a learned 
country ; our society is not a learned society, our conversations are 
seldom on literature or science, even in those places which, like the 
Universities, are supposed to foster and promote both the studies 
themselves, and a habit of mind congenial thereto. As a general 
rule, a man who by industry, or in some few cases, almost by good 
fortune, has attained a sufficiently high place in the final examina- 
tions to entitle him to a fellowship, is disposed to rest satisfied with 
the attainment of his rédoc. It isa great chance if he carries his 
classics or his mathematics any further, although as a college 
lecturer, perhaps, or a private tutor, he may keep them up to a 
certain mark, which however is short of much intellectual exertion, 
and, consequently, of much original research. 

It appears quite obvious that in any large college, having fifty or 
sixty fellowships, such as Trinity at Cambridge, and Magdalene at 
Oxford, not to mention others, the admixture of from six to ten 
Fellows from without, 7.e., selected and elected from the non-academic 
eminent men of the age, and bound by the very tenure of the 
fellowship to be in residence for one term, or eight weeks in the 
year at the least, would impart a new tone and new traditions to 
the whole academic system, and go far to remove the reproach of 
inertness which we now have to endure. 

Unfortunately, even the sort of learning that is taught and 
perpetuated by the traditions of the place is just that which the 
nation now sets no very high value upon. This is proved con- 
clusively by the fact that hardly one gentleman of fortune in a 


(1) Tac. Ann., xi. 7. 
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thousand thinks of sending his son to Oxford or Cambridge. Why 
should he? Surely not to learn boating and the art of spending 
money. But a body of Fellows who have proved themselves, not by 
local examination in early youth, but by their works, their dis- 
coveries, or their wide and accurate information, to be conversant 
with those sciences and that philosophy which really do represent 
human progress and all the great social questions of the day—such 
a body of men, rewarded by fellowships, and occasionally resident 
with the rest of the academic body, would leaven the whole mass, and 
put to shame by the very contrast the indolent life into which, it 
cannot be denied, a Fellow is but too apttofall. By the term “ indo- 
lent,” it is not, of course, meant that Fellows are positively “lazy ;”’ 
if is used to describe the pactwrn, and the dpyia, and the 70 dxpaxreiy, 
which produce such small fruits either literary or scientific, and 
through which what is in the ideal view a ios Oewpytixds, has 
become little better than a ios dzodavot«ds. To represent the nation 
in any marked or conspicuous degree, Oxford and Cambridge ought 
to have at least ten times the number of students that they now 
attract. Were this the case, and if the fellowships were administered 
as we have suggested above, we doubt if any objection on the part of 
the natic.. would, or fairly could, be raised against them. Reform, 
as is generally the case, would be the safeguard of the institution 
itself. But the notion that the Universities are essentially “ Church 
institutions,’ and thus little better than clerical monopolies, must be 
resigned as untenable now. ‘They were so, as a matter of course, 
when England was one in religious belief. Nationality must now 
take the place of lost unity. Justice demands that it should, and 
the issue appears to us to be inevitable. 

Indeed, regarded as places of education for a clerical life, it is very 
difficult to conceive any schools less fitted in every respect than 
Oxford and Cambridge. If such an education, of a special kind, be 
desirable, it must be sought for in diocesan or other colleges devoted 
to that special end. Nething can be clearer, than that the only 
pursuit in which the mass of undergraduates take any real or heart- 
felt interest, is boating or other athletic exercises. We cannot 
wonder that the gentry, who will flock by hundreds of thousands to 
see a boat-race on the Thames, show so little inclination to send the 
rising generation under their own control to Cambridge or Oxford, 
to learn the same chivalrous, but not eminently useful, accomplish- 
ment. Yet this is the characteristic—nay, the absorbing amuse- 
ment, of what are still called “Church Universities;” and more 
strange still, clergy, and even bishops, are to be found who support 
this monstrous anomaly—this substitution of strength for intellect. 
To those without, perhaps, this bent and bias of “ young Oxford and 

Cambridge ” may seem as healthy as it is natural. To those within 
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it is but too well known how large a part of the thoughts, the 
interests, the time, the energy, even the means of the mis-called 
students, it engrosses. Athletic sports are becoming more and more 
a part of the academic course of education, and the honours they are 
supposed to confer are beginning to be accepted as such both within 
the Universities and without. They are recorded in the daily papers, 
and applauded in Senate-house and Theatre. 

Every thinker, and, indeed, every honest man, must feel that the 
moral claims of the Universities to be exclusive Church institu- 
tions rest on a mere sophistry. They were founded, it is said, by 
“English churchmen” for “Church purposes;” English church- 
men, therefore, and none others, have a right to them now. And 
this is seriously pleaded, either because men, in the view of their own 
interests, have come to believe it, or because it is necessary in defence 
of their position that they should seem to believe it. This assump- 
tion of the identity of Churches is both unfair and unreal; unfair 
because the old founders certainly would not have granted it, as 
their representatives, the Roman Catholics of to-day, do not grant 
it; unreal, because as a matter of fact the two Churches are antago- 
nistic, and have no pretensions to be one. The English communion 
has thrown off allegiance to the faith of the old founders, stigma- 
tised it by an invidious ism, as if it were a mere local sect, and then, 
conscious of its weakness in not representing the whole nation, as 
the faith of the founders undeniably did, defends its own right to 
the Universities on the weakest of all grounds, the theological. It 
would be far more reasonable to fall back on the plea that all corpora- 
tion property is State property, and that at present the State has 
willed that the Universities shall be held as one of the privileges of 
the established national religion. That is a sound argument ; but it 
is looked at with dislike, because the same State which wrongly gave 
it to a part, can rightfully give it to the whole of the nation. 

It is needless to add, that the very name “ University ” is now a 
misnomer that bears witness to the real objects for which such insti- 
tutions were meant. There must be something wrong about medieval 
endowments which deny by their present application the very mean- 
ing and purport of their origin. And, on the other hand, any view 
is, prima facie, deserving of attention which would restore a character 
that has been lost by circumstances not perhaps at first con- 
templated, but rendered inevitable by the development of certain 
principles and the natural course of events. 


F. A. PAtey. 

















ON “THE RING AND THE BOOK.”' 


Wuen the first volume of Mr. Browning’s new poem came before 
the critical tribunals, public and private, recognised or irrespon- 
sible, there was much lamentation even in quarters where a manlier 
humour might have been expected, over the poet’s choice of a 
subject. With facile largeness of censure, it was pronounced a 
murky subject, sordid, unlovely, morally sterile, an ugly leaf out of 
some seventeenth-century Italian Newgate Calendar. One hinted in 
vain that wisdom is justified of her children, that the poet must be 
trusted to judge of the capacity of his own theme, and that it is his 
conception and treatment of it which ultimately justify or discredit 
his choice. Now that the entire work is before the world, this is 
plain, and it is admitted. When the second volume, containing 
Giuseppe Caponsacchi, appeared, men no longer found it sordid or 
ugly ; the third, with Pompilia, convinced them that the subject was 
not, after all, so incurably unlovely ; and the fourth, with The Pope, 
and the passage from the Friar’s sermon, may well persuade those 
who needed persuasion, that moral fruitfulness depends on the 
master, his eye and hand, his vision and grasp, more than on the 
this and that of the transaction which has taken possession of his 
imagination. 

The truth is, we have this long while been so debilitated by 
pastorals, by graceful presentation of the Arthurian legend for 
drawing-rooms, by idylls, not robust and Theocritean, but such little 
pictures as might adorn a ladies’ school, by verse directly didactic, 
that a rude inburst of air from the outside welter of human realities 
is apt to spread a shock, which might show in what simpleton’s 
paradise we have been living. The little ethics of the rectory 
parlour set to sweet music, the respectable aspirations of the senti- 
mental curate married to exquisite verse, the everlasting glorifica- 
tion of domestic sentiment in blameless princes and others, as if 
that were the poet’s single province and the divinely-appointed end 
of all art, as if domestic sentiment included and summed up the 
whole throng of passions, emotions, strife, and desire; all this 
would seem to be turning us into flat valetudinarians. Our public is 
beginning to measure the right and possible in art, by the super- 
ficial probabilities of life and manners within a ten-mile radius of 
Charing Cross. Is it likely, asks the critic, that Duke Silva would 
have done this, that Fedalma would have done that? Who shall 


(1) The Ring and the Book. By Rosert Brownina. 4 Vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1868—9. 30s. 
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suppose it possible that Caponsacchi acted thus, that,Count Guido 
was possessed by devils so? The poser is triumphant, because the 
critic is tacitly appealing to the normal standard of probabilities 
at Bayswater or Clapham ; as a man who, having never thought of 
anything mightier or more turbulent than the village brook or 
horse-pond, would most effectively disparage all stories of wreck 
and storm on the great main. In the tragedy of Pompilia we are 
taken far from the serene and homely region in which some of our 
teachers would fain have it that the whole moral universe can be 
snugly pent up. We see the black passions of man at their blackest; 
hate, so fierce, undiluted, implacable, passionate, as to be hard of 
conception by our simpler northern natures; cruelty, so vindictive, 
subtle, persistent, deadly, as to fill us with a pain almost too great 
for true art to produce; greediness, lust, craft, penetrating a whole 
stock and breed, even down to the ancient mother of “that fell house 
of hate,”— 


The gaunt grey nightmare in the furthest smoke, 
The hag that gave these three abortions birth, 
Unmotherly mother and unwomanly 

Woman, that near turns motherhood to shame, 
Womanliness to loathing: no one word, 

No gesture to curb cruelty a whit 

More than the she-pard thwarts her playsome whelps 
Trying their milk-teeth on the soft o’ the throat 

O’ the first fawn, flung, with those beseeching eyes, 
Flat in the covert! How should she but couch, 
Lick the dry lips, unsheathe the blunted claw, 
Catch ’twixt her placid eyewinks at what chance 
Old bloody half-forgotten dream may flit, 

Born when herself was novice to the taste, 

The while she lets youth take its pleasure.—(iy. 40.) 


But, then, if the poet has lighted up for us these grim and appalling 
depths, he has not failed to raise us too into the presence of propor- 
tionate loftiness and purity. 


Tantum vertice in auras 
Aetherias quantum radice in Tartara tendit. 


Like the gloomy and umbrageous grove of which the Sibyl spake 
to the pious Aineas, the poem conceals a golden branch and golden 
leaves. In the second volume, Guido, servile and false, is followed 
by Caponsacchi, as noble alike in conception and execution as any- 
thing that Mr. Browning has achieved. In the third volume, the 
austere pathos of Pompilia’s tale relieves the too oppressive jollity 
of Don Giacinto, and the flowery rhetoric of Bottini; while in 
the fourth, the deep wisdom, justice, and righteous mind of the 
Pope, reconcile us to endure the sulphurous whiff from the pit in 
the confession of Guido, now desperate, satanic, and naked. From 
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what at first was sheer murk, there comes out a long procession of 
human figures, infinitely various in form and thought, in character 
and act; a group of men and women, eager, passionate, indifferent ; 
tender and ravenous, mean and noble, humorous and profound, jovial 
with prosperity or half-dumb with misery, skirting the central 
tragedy, or plunged deep into the thick of it, passers-by who put them- 
selves off with a glance at the surface of a thing, and another or two 
who dive to the heart of it. And they all come out with a certain 
Shakesperian fulness, vividness, directness. Above all, they are 
every one of them frankly men and women, with free play of human 
life in limb and feature, as in an antique sculpture. So much of 
modern art, in poetry as in painting, runs to mere drapery. “I 
grant,” said Lessing, “that there is also a beauty in drapery, but can 
it be compared with that of the human form? And shall he who can 
attain to the greater, rest content with the less? I much fear that 
the most perfect master in drapery shows by that very talent wherein 
his weakness lies.” This was spoken of plastic art, but it has a yet 
deeper meaning in poetic criticism. There too, the master is he who 
presents the natural shape, the curves, the thews of men, and does 
not labour and seek praise for faithful reproduction of the mere 
moral drapery of the hour, this or another; who gives you Hercules 
at strife with Antzus, Laocoon writhing in the coils of the divine 
serpents, the wrestle with circumstance or passion, with outward 
destiny or inner character, in the free outlines of nature and reality, 
and not in the outlines of a dress-coat, either of Victorian or 
Arthurian time. The capacity which it has for this presentation, 
at once so varied and so direct, is one reason why the dramatic form 
ranks as the highest expression and measure of the creative power 
of the poet; and the extraordinary grasp with which Mr. Browning 
has availed himself of this double capacity, is one reason why we 
should reckon the Ring and the Book as his masterpiece. 

One may say this, and still not be blind to the faults of the poem. 
Many persons agree that they find it too long, and if they find it so, 
then for them it is too long. There were probably some among the 
Greeks who could find nothing to remark about Phidias’s famous 
statue of Zeus at Olympia, except that it was monstrous that a statue 
should be sixty feet high. Others, who cannot resist the critic’s 
temptation of believing that a remark must be true if it only look 
acute and specific, vow that the disclosure in the first volume of the 
whole plan and plot vitiates subsequent artistic merit. If one 
cannot enjoy what comes, for knowing beforehand what is coming, 
this objection may be allowed to have a root in human nature; but 
then two things might perhaps be urged on the other side, first, that 
the interest of the poem lies in the development and presentation 
of character, on the one hand, and in the many sides which a single 
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transaction offered to as many minds, on the other; and therefore 
that this true interest could not be marred by the bare statement what 
the transaction was or, baldly looked at, seemed to be; and, second, 
that the poem was meant to find its reader in a mood of mental 
repose, ready to receive the poet’s impressions, undisturbed by any 
agitating curiosity as to plot or final outcome. A more valid accusa- 
tion touches the many verbal perversities, in which a poet has less 
right than another to indulge. The compound Latin and English 
of Don Giacinto, notwithstanding the fun of the piece, still grows a 
burden to the flesh. Then there are harsh and formless lines, bursts of 
metrical chaos, from which a writer’s dignity and self-respect ought 
surely to be enough to preserve him. Again, there are passages marked 
by a coarse violence of expression that is nothing short of barbarous 
(for instance, ii. 190, or 245). The only thing to be said is, that the 
countrymen of Shakespeare have had to learn to forgive terrible un- 
couthnesses, blunt outrages on form and beauty, to fine creative genius. 
If only one could be sure that readers, unschooled as too many are 
to love the simple and elevated beauty of such form as Sophocles or 
Corneille gives, would not think the worst fault the chief virtue, and 
confound the poet’s uncouthnesses with his admirable originality. It 
is certain that in Shakespeare’s case, his defects are constantly 
fastened upon, by critics who have never seriously studied the forms 
of dramatic art except in the literature of England, and extolled as 
instances of his characteristic mightiness. It may well be, therefore, 
that the grotesque caprices which Mr. Browning unfortunately per- 
mits to himself may find misguided admirers, or, what is worse, even 
imitators. It would be most unjust, however, while making due 
mention of these things, to pass over the dignity and splendour of 
the verse in a great number of places, where the intensity of the 
writer’s mood finds worthy embodiment in a sustained gravity and 
vigour and finish of diction not to be surpassed. The concluding 
lines of the Caponsacchi (comprising the last page of the second 
volume), the appeal of the Greek poet in The Pope, one or two pas- 
sages in the first Guido (e. g. vol. ii., p. 156, from line 1,957), and 
the close of the Pompilia, ought to be referred to when one wishes to 
know what power over the instrument of his art Mr. Browning 
might have achieved, if he had chosen to discipline himself in 
instrumentation. 

When all is said that can be said about the violences which from 
time to time invade the poem, it remains true that the complete 
work affects the reader most powerfully with that wide unity of 
impression which it is the highest aim of dramatic art, and perhaps 
of all art, to produce. After we have listened to all the whimsical 
dogmatising about beauty, to all the odious cant about morbid ana- 
tomy, to all the well-deserved reproach for unforgivable perversities 
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of phrase and outrages on rhythm, there is left to us the consciousness 
that a striking human transaction has been seized by a vigorous and 
profound imagination, that its many diverse threads have been 
wrought into a single rich and many-coloured web of art, in which 
we may see traced for us the labyrinths of passion and indifference, 
stupidity and craft, prejudice and chance, along which truth and 
justice have to find a devious and doubtful way. The transaction 
itself, lurid and fuliginous, is secondary to the manner of its handling 
and presentment. We do not derive our sense of unity from the 
singleness and completeness of the horrid tragedy, so much as from 
the power with which its own circumstances as they happened, the 
rumours which clustered about it from the minds of men without, 
the many moods, fancies, dispositions, which it for the moment brought 
out into light, playing round the fact, the half-sportive flights with 
which lawyers, judges, quidnuncs of the street, darted at conviction 
and snatched hap-hazard at truth, are all wrought together into one 
self-sufficient and compacted shape. 

But this shape is not beautiful, and the end of art is beauty? 
Verbal fanaticism is always perplexing, and, rubbing my eyes, I 
ask whether then beauty means anything more than such an arrange- 
ment and disposition of the parts of the work as, first kindling a 
great variety of dispersed emotions and thoughts in the mind of 
the spectator, finally concentrates them in a single mood of joyous, 
sad, meditative, or interested delight. The sculptor, the painter, 
and the musician, have each their special means of producing this 
final and superlative impression; each is bound by the strictly 
limited capability in this direction and in that of the medium in 
which he works. In poetry it is because they do not perceive 
how much more manifold and varied are the means of reaching 
the end than in the other expressions of art, that people insist each 
upon some particular quiddity which, entering into composition, 
alone constitutes it genuinely poetic, beautiful, or artistic. Pressing 
for definition, you never get much further than that each given 
quiddity means a certain Whatness. This is why poetical criticism is 
usually so little catholic. A man remembers that a poem in one 
style has filled him with consciousness of beauty and delight. Why 
conclude that this style constitutes the one access to the same im- 
pression ? Why not rather perceive that, to take contemporaries, 
the beauty of Thyrsis ismainly produced by afine suffusion of delicately- 
toned emotion; that of Atalanta by splendid and barely rivalled 
music of verse; of In Memoriam by its ordered and harmonious pre- 
sentation of a sacred mood; of the Spanish Gypsy, in the parts where 
it reaches beauty, by a sublime ethical passion ; of the Earthly Paradise, 
by sweet and simple reproduction of the spirit of the younger- 
hearted times? There are poems by Mr. Browning in which it is 
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difficult, or, let us frankly say, impossible, for most of us at all 
events and as yet, to discover the beauty, or shape. But if beauty 
may not be denied to a work which, abounding in many-coloured 
scenes and diverse characters, in vivid image and frank portraiture, 
wide reflection and multiform emotion, does further, by a broad 
thread of thought running under all, bind these impressions into 
one supreme and elevated conviction, then assuredly, whatever we 
may think of this passage or that, that episode or the other, the 
first volume or the third, we may not deny that the Ring and the 
Book, in its perfection and integrity, fully satisfies the conditions of 
artistic triumph. Are we to ignore the grandeur of a colossal statue, 
and the nobility of the human conceptions which it embodies, because 
here and there we notice a flaw in the marble, a blemish in its colour, 
a jagged slip of the chisel? ‘It is not force of intellect,” a fine 
writer has said, “which causes ready repulsion from the aberration — 
and eccentricities of greatness, any more than it is force of vision 
that causes the eye to explore the warts in a face bright with human 
expression ; it is simply the negation of high sensibilities.” 

Then, it is asked by persons of another and differently rigorous 
temper, whether, as the world goes, the subject, or its treatment 
either, justifies us in reading some twenty-one thousand and seventy- 
five lines, which do not seem to have any direct tendency to make 
us better or to improve mankind. This objection is an old enemy 
with a new face, and need not detain us, though perhaps the crude 
and incessant application of a narrowly moral standard, thoroughly 
misunderstood, is one of the intellectual dangers of our time. You 
may now and again hear a man of really masculine character confess 
that though he loves Shakespeare and takes habitual delight in his 
works, he cannot see that he was a particularly moral writer. That 
is to say, Shakespeare is never directly didactic; you can no more 
get a system of morals out of his writings, than you can get such a 
system out of the writings of the ever-searching Plato. But, if we 
must be quantitative, one great creative poet probably exerts a 
nobler, deeper, more permanent ethical influence than a dozen 
generations of professed moral teachers, including under the latter 
head such poets, too, as forgetful of their earlier skill, now strum us 
dolefully forth the tracts in polished verse of blameless Arthurs and 
prodigious sien It is a commonplace to the wise, and an ever- 
lasting puzzle to the foolish, that direct inculcation of morals should 
invariably prove so powerless an instrument, so futile a method. As 
though one should wonder why flower-stems stuck into the casual 
earth must droop and perish. The truth is that nothing can be 
more powerfully efficacious from the moral point of view than the 
exercise of an exalted creative art, stirring within the intelligence 
of the spectator active thought and curiosity about many types of 
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character and many changeful issues of conduct and fortune, at once 
enlarging and elevating the range of his reflections on mankind, 
ever kindling his sympathies into the warm and continuous glow 
which purifies and strengthens nature, and fills men with that love of 
humanity which is the best inspirer of virtue. Is not this why 
music, too, is to be counted supreme among moral agents, soothing 
disorderly passion by diving down into the hidden deeps of character 
where there is no disorder, and touching the diviner mind? Given 
a certain rectitude as well as vigour of intelligence, then whatever 
stimulates the fancy, expands the imagination, enlivens meditation 
upon the great human drama, is essentially moral. Shakespeare does 
all this, as if sent Iris-like from the immortal gods, and the Ring and 
the Book has a measure of the same incomparable quality. 

There is a profound and moving irony in the structure of the 
poem. Any other human transaction that ever was, tragic or comic 
or plain prosaic, may be looked at in a like spirit. As the world’s 
talk bubbled around the dumb anguish of Pompilia, the cruelty 
and hate of Guido, so it does around the hourly tragedies of all times 
and places. 


‘* The instinctive theorizing whence a fact 
Looks to the eye as the eye likes the look.” — 
‘* Vibrations in the general mind 
At depth of deed already out of reach.” — 
‘* Live fact deadened down, 
Talked over, bruited abroad, whispered away :”— 
if we reflect that these are the conditions which have marked the 
formation of all the judgments that we hold by, and which are 
vivid in operation and effect at this hour, the deep irony and the 
impressive meaning of the poem are both obvious :— 
So learn one lesson hence 
Of many which whatever lives should teach, 
This lesson that our human speech is naught, 
Our human testimony false, our fame 
And human estimation words and wind.—(iv. 234). 

It is characteristic of Mr. Browning that he thus casts the moral 
of his piece in an essentially intellectual rather than an emotional 
form, appealing to hard judgment rather than to imaginative sensi- 
bility. Another living poet of original genius, of whom we have 
much right to complain that he gives us so little, ends a poem in 
two or three lines which are worth quoting here for the illustra- 
tion they afford of what has just been said about Mr. Browning :— 

Ah, what dusty answer gets the soul, 

When hot for certainties in this our life !— 
In tragic hints here see what evermore 
Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force, 


Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore ?! 


(1) Mr. George Meredith’s Modern Love. 
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This is imaginative and sympathetic in thought as well as expres- 
sion, and the truth and the image enter the writer’s mind together, 
the one by the other. The lines convey poetic sentiment rather 
than reasoned truth ; while Mr. Browning’s close would be no unfit 
epilogue to a scientific essay on history, or a treatise on the errors of 
the human understanding and the inaccuracy of human opinion and 
judgment. This is the common note of his highest work; hard 
thought and reason illustrating themselves in dramatic circumstance, 
and the thought and reason are not wholly fused, but exist apart 
and irradiate with far-shooting beams the moral confusion of the 
tragedy. This is, at any rate, emphatically true of The Ring and the 
Book. The fulness and variety of creation, the amplitude of the 
play and shifting of characters and motive and mood, are absolutely 
unforced, absolutely uninterfered with by the artificial exigencies of 
ethical or philosophic purpose. There is the purpose, full-grown, 
clear in outline, unmistakeable in significance. But the just pro- 
prieties of place and season are rigorously observed, because Mr. 
Browning, like every other poet of his quality, has exuberant and 
adequate delight in mere creation, simple presentment, and returns 
to bethink him of the meaning of it all only by-and-by. The 
pictures of Guido, of Pompilia, of Caponsacchi, of Dominus Hya- 
cinthus de Archangelis, of Pope Innocent, are each of them full 
and adequate, as conceptions of character in active manifestation, 
apart from the truth which the whole composition is meant to 
illustrate, and which clothes itself in this most excellent drama. 

The scientific attitude of the intelligence is almost as markedly 
visible in Mr. Browning as the strength of his creative power. The 
lesson of The Ring and the Book is perhaps as nearly positive as any- 
thing poetic can be. It is true that ultimately the drama ends in a vin- 
dication of what are called the ways of God to man, if indeed people 
are willing to put themselves off with a form of omnipotent justice 
which is simply a partial retribution inflicted on the monster, while 
torture and butchery fall upon victims more or less absolutely blame- 
less. . As if the fact of punishment at length overtaking the guilty 
Franceschini were any vindication of the justice of that assumed 
providence which had for so long a time awarded punishment far 
more harsh to the innocent Pompilia. So far as you can be content 
with the vindication of a justice of this less than equivocal quality, 
the sight of the monster brought to the 


Close fetid cell, 
Where the hot vapour of an agony, 
Struck into drops on the cold wall, runs down 
Horrible worms made out of sweat and tears, — 


may in a sense prove satisfactory enough. But a man must be very 
dull who in reading the poem does not perceive that the very spirit 
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of it points to the thousand hazards which even this thrum and frag- 
ment of justice had to run in saving itself and bringing about such 
partially righteous consummation as destiny permits. True opinion 
fares yet more perilously. Half-Rome, the Other Half-Rome, the 
Tertium Quid, which is perhaps most masterly and finished of the 
three, show us how ill truth sifts itself, to how many it never comes 
at all, how blurred, confused, next door to false, it is figured even to 
those who seize it by the hem of the garment. We may, perhaps, 
yawn over the intermingled Latin and law of Arcangeli, in spite of 
the humour of parts of it, and over the vapid floweriness of his rival ; 
but for all that, we are touched keenly by the irony of the methods by 
which the two professional truth-sifters are made to darken counsel 
with words, and make skilful sport of lifeand fact. The whole poem 
is a parable of the feeble and half-hopeless struggle which truth has 
to make against the ways of the world. That in this particular case 
truth and justice did win some pale sort of victory does not weaken 
the force of the lesson. The victory was such and so won as to stir 
in us awful thoughts of fatal risks and certain defeats, of falsehood a 
thousand times clasped for truth, of fact a thousand times banished 
for fancy :— : 

Because Pompilia’s purity prevails, 

Conclude you, all truth triumphs in the end ? 

So might those old inhabitants of the ark, 

Witnessing haply their dove’s safe return, 

Pronounce there was no danger all the while 

O’ the deluge, to the creature’s counterparts, 

Aught that beat wing i’ the world, was white or soft,— 

And that the lark, the thrush, the culver too, 

Might equally have traversed air, found earth, 

And brought back olive-branch in unharmed bill. 

Methinks I hear the Patriarch’s warning voice— 

‘ Though this one breast, by miracle, return, 

No wave rolls by, in all the waste, but bears 

Within it some dead dove-like thing as dear, 

Beauty made blank and harmlessness destroyed ! ’—(iv. 218.) 


Or, to take another simile from the same magnificent passage, in 


which the fine dignity of the verse fitly matches the deep truth of 
the preacher’s monitions :— : 


Romans! An elder race possessed your land 
Long ago, and a false faith lingered still, 

As shades do, though the morning-star be out. 
Doubtless, some pagan of the twilight day 
Has often pointed to a cavern-mouth, 
Obnoxious to beholders, hard by Rome, 

And said,—nor he a bad man, no, nor fool,— 
Only a man, so, blind like all his mates,— 

‘ Here skulk in safety, lurk, defying law, 

The devotees to execrable creed, 
Adoring—with what culture . . Jove, avert 
Thy vengeance from us worshippers of thee! : . 
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With less impetuosity and a more weightily reasoned argument the 
Pope confronts the long perplexity and entanglement of circumstances 
with the fatuous optimism which insists that somehow justice and virtue 
do rule in the world. Consider all the doings at Arezzo, before and 
after the consummation of the tragedy. What of the Aretine arch- 
bishop, to whom Pompilia cried “‘ Protect me from the fiend !”— 


Then the monk to whom she went, imploring him to write to 


Rome :— 


Worst of all, the Convent of the Convertites, women to whom she 
was consigned for help, 
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What riics obscene—their idol-god, an Ass!’ 

So went the word forth, so acceptance found, 

So century re-echoed century, 

Cursed the accursed,—and so, from sire to son, 
You Romans cried ‘ The offscourings of our race 
Corrupt within the depths there : fitly, fiends 
Perform a temple-service o’er the dead : 

Child, gather garment round thee, pass nor pry!’ 
So groaned your generations: till the time 

Grew ripe, and lightning hath revealed, belike,— 
Thro’ crevice peeped into by curious fear,— 

Some object even fear could recognize 

T the place of spectres; on the illumined wall, 
To-wit, some nook, tradition talks about, 

Narrow and short, a corpse’s length, no more: 
And by it, in the due receptacle, 

The little rude brown lamp of earthenware, 

The cruse was meant for flowers, but held the blood, 
The rough-scratched. palm-branch, and the legend left 
Pro Christo, Then the mystery lay clear : 

The abhorred one was a martyr all the time, 

A saint whereof earth was not worthy. What? 
Do you continue in the old belief ? 

Where blackness bides unbroke, must devils be ? 
Is it so certain, not another cell 

O’ the myriad that make up the catacomb, 
Contains some saint a second flash would show ? 
Will you ascend into the light of day 

And, having recognized a martyr’s shrine, 

Go join the votaries that gape around 

Each vulgar god that awes the market-place ?—(iv. 219). 


‘*No, for thy Guido is one heady, strong, 
Dangerous to disquiet: let him bide! 

He needs some bone to mumble, help amuse 

The darkness of his den with: so, the fawn 

Which limps up bleeding to my foot and lies, 
—Come to me, daughter,—thus I throw him back!” 





He meets the first cold sprinkle of the world 
And shudders to the marrow, ‘ Save this child ? 
Oh, my superiors, oh, the Archbishop here! 
Who was it dared lay hand upon the ark 

His betters saw fall nor put finger forth ?’ 


They do help; they are prompt to testify 
To her pure life and saintly dying days. 
She dies, and lo, who seemed so poor, proves rich! 
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What does the body that lives through helpfulness 
To women for Christ’s sake ? The kiss turns bite, 
The dove’s note changes to the crow’s cry: judge! 
‘ Seeing that this our Convent claims of right 
What goods belong to those we succour, be 

The same proved women of dishonest life, — 

And seeing that this Trial made appear 

Pompilia was in such predicament, — 

The Convent hereupon pretends to said 
Succession of Pompilia, issues writ, 

And takes possession by the Fise’s advice.’ 

Such is their attestation to the cause 

Of Christ, who had one saint at least, they heped: 
But, is a title-deed to filch, a corpse 

To slander, and an infant-heir to cheat ? 

Christ must give up his gains then! They unsay 
All the fine speeches,—who was saint is whore. 

It is not wonderful if his review of all the mean and dolorous cireum- 
stance of this cycle of wrong brings the Pope face to face with the 
unconquerable problem for the Christian believer, the keystone of the 
grim arch of religious doubt and despair, through which the courageous 
soul must needs pass to creeds of reason and life. Where is “the 
gloriously decisive change, the immeasurable metamorphosis” in 
human worth that should in some sort justify the consummate price 
that had been paid for man these seventeen hundred years before ? 

Had a mere adept of the Rosy Cross 

Spent his life to consummate the Great Work, 

Would not we start to see the stuff it touched 

Yield not a grain more than the vulgar got 

By the old smelting- process years ago: ? 

If this were sad to see in just the sage 

Who should profess so much, perform no more, 

What is it when suspected in that Power 

Who undertook to make and made the world, 

Devised and did effect man, body and soul, 

Ordained salvation for them both, and yet .. . 

Well, is the thing we see, salvation ? 
It is certain that by whatever other deficiencies it may be marked the 
Ring and the Book is blameless for the most characteristic of all the 
shortcomings of contemporary verse, a grievous sterility of thought. 
And why? Because sterility of thought is the blight struck into the 
minds of men by timorous and halt-footed scepticism, by a half- 
hearted dread of what chill thing the truth might prove itself, by 
unmanly reluctance or moral incapacity to carry the faculty of poetic 
vision over the whole field ; and because Mr. Browning’s intelligence, 
on the other hand, is masculine and courageous, moving cheerfully 
on the solid earth of an articulate and defined conviction, and careful 
not to omit realities from the conception of the great drama, merely 
for being unsightly to the too fastidious eye, or jarring in the ear, or 
too bitterly perplexing to faith or understanding. It is this resolute 
feeling after and grip of fact which is at the root of his distinguishing 
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fruitfulness of thought, and it is exuberance of thought, spontaneous, 
well-marked, and sapid, that keeps him out of poetical preaching, on 
the one hand, and mere making of music, on the other. Regret as we 
may the fantastic rudeness and unscrupulous barbarisms into which Mr. 
Browning’s art too often falls, and find what fault we may with his 
method, let us ever remember how much he has to say, and how 
effectively he communicates the shock of new thought which was 
first imparted to him by the vivid conception of a large and far- 
reaching story. The value of the thought, indeed, is not to be 
measured by poetic tests; but still the thought has poetic value, too, 
for it is this which has stirred in the writer that keen yet impersonal 
interest in the actors of his story and in its situations which is one of 
the most certain notes of true dramatic feeling, and which therefore 
gives the most unfailing stimulus to the interest of the appreciative 
reader. 

At first sight the Ring and the Book appears to be absolutely want- 
ing in that grandeur which, in a composition of such enormous 
length, criticism must pronounce to be a fundamental and indispen- 
sable element. In an ordinary way this effect of grandeur is pro- 
duced either by some heroic action surrounded by circumstances of 
worthy stateliness, as in the finest of the Greek plays; or as in Para- 
dise Lost by the presence of personages of majestic sublimity of 
bearing and association ; or as in Faust or Hamlet by the stupendous 
moral abysses which the poet discloses fitfully on this side and that. 
None of these things are to be found in the Ring and the Book. The 
action of Caponsacchi, though noble and disinterested, is hardly 
heroic in the highest dramatic sense, for it is not much more than 
the lofty defiance of a conventionality, the contemplated penalty 
being only small; not, for example, as if life or ascertained happi- 
ness had been the fixed or even probable price of his magnanimous 
enterprise. There was no marching to the stake, no deliberate 
encountering of the mightier risks, no voluntary submission to a 
lifelong endurance. ‘True, this came in the end, but it was an end 
unforeseen, and one, therefore, not to be associated with the first 
conception of the original act. Besides, Guido is so saturated with 
hateful and ignoble motive as to fill the surrounding air with 
influences that preclude heroic association. It has been said of the 
great men to whom the Byzantine empire once or twice gave birth, 
that even their fame has a curiously tarnished air, as if that too had 
been touched by the evil breath of the times. And in like manner 
we may say of Guido Franceschini that he was such that even to 
have touched him in the way of resistance detracts from pure heroism. 
Perhaps the same consideration explains the comparative disappoint- 
ment which most people seem to have felt with Pompilia in the third 
volume. Again, there is nothing which can be rightly called majesty 
of character visible in one personage or another. There is high 
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devotion in Caponsacchi, a large-minded and free sagacity in Pope 
Innocent, and around Pempilia the tragic pathos of an incurable woe, 
which by its intensity might raise her to grandeur if it sprang from 
some more solemn source than the mere malignity and baseness of an 
unworthy oppressor. Lastiy, there is nothing in the Ring and the 
Book of that “certain incommensurableness ” which Goethe found in 
his own Faust. The poem is kept closely concrete and strictly com- 
mensurable by the very framework of its story :— 
pure crude fact, 
Secreted from man’s life when hearts beat hard, 
And brains, high-blooded, ticked two centuries since. 

It moves from none of the supernatural agencies which give the 
impulse to our interest in Fuust, nor from the sublimer passions and 
yearning after things unspeakable in Faust, and in Hamlet as well. 

Yet, notwithstanding its lack of the accustomed elements of 
grandeur, there is a profound impressiveness about the Ring and the 
Book which must arise from the presence of some other fine compen- 
sating or equivalent quality. Perhaps one may say that this equivalent 
for grandeur is a certain simple touching of our sense of human kinship, 
of the large identity of the conditions'of the human lot, of the piteous 
fatalities which bring the lives of the great multitude of men to be 
little more than “grains of sand to be blown by the wind.” This 
old woe, the poet says, now in the fulness of the days again lives, 

If precious be the soul of man to man. 


This is the deeply implanted sentiment to which his poem makes 
successful appeal. Nor is it mocked by mere outpouring of scorn on 
the blind and fortuitous groping of men and societies of men after 
truth and justice and traces of the watchfulness of “the unlidded eye 
of God.” Rather it is this inability to see beyond the facts of our 
condition to some diviner, ever-present law, which helps to knit us to 
our kind, our brethren “‘ whom we have seen.” 


Clouds obscure— 
But for which obscuration all were bright ? 
Too hastily concluded! Sun-suffused, 
A cloud may soothe the eye made blind by blaze,— 
Better the very clarity of heaven: 
The soft streaks are the beautiful and dear. . 
What but the weakness in a faith supplies 
The incentive to humanity, no strength 
Absolute, irresistible, comports ? 
How can man love but what he yearns to help ? 
And that which men think weakness within strength 
But angels know for strength and stronger get— 
What were it else but the first things made new, 
But repetition of the miracle, 
The divine instance of self-sacrifice 
That never ends and aye begins for man ? 


Epiror. 








THE SOCIAL FUTURE OF THE WORKING CLASS. 
A LecTURE DELIVERED TO A MEETING oF TRADES Unronists, May 7, 1868.' 


WE live in a day when social questions are for the first time con- 
testing precedence with political questions. In the first French 
revolution the distinction was not apparent; at all events it was not 
recognised even by sharp-sighted observers, though we, looking back 
to those times, can detect the signs of it. During the reign of Louis 
Philippe—from 1830, that is, to 1848—the distinction became every 
year more marked. It is the fashion to speak of the revolution of 
1848 as a very small affair—as a feeble imitation of the old revolu- 
tion. If looked at from a political point of view, in the narrowest 
sense of that term, it certainly was a much smaller affair than the 
old revolution. But to those who have realised in their minds that 
there has been in truth but one revolution, which began in 1789 and 
has been going on ever since, and that the year 1848 marks its 
transition from the purely political to the social phase,—to such 
persons, I say, the last epoch will seem even more momentous than 
the first. The attempt of 1848 was a failure, no doubt. But the 
history of the French revolution was not closed in 1848, as most of 
us here present will live to see. 

In England we have travelled the same path, though hitherto 
without such violent shocks. We are all of us, French and English 
alike, moving rapidly towards the most fundamental revolution 
Europe has yet undergone ; a revolution in comparison with which 
the great political changes in the time of our grandfathers, and even 
the great religious changes three centuries ago, were, I had almost 
said, insignificant. I will not pretend to say how far workmen may 
have clearly realised to themselves this prospect. Iam inclined to 
think that not many of them have more than a vague conception of 
it, although they are instinctively working towards it. But the 
middle class have no conception of it at all. I am not speaking of 
the stupidly ignorant part of that body, but of its more enlightened 
and active members. They sincerely believe that the series of 
political changes which they commenced in England forty years ago 
is nearly completed. When they shall have abolished the State 
Church, reduced taxation somewhat, obtained the ballot and equal 
electoral districts or something like it, they think reform will be 
completed, and that England will enter upon a sort of golden age. 


(1) This lecture was the last of a series of three delivered last spring, by request of 


the London Trades’ Council, to meetings convoked by that body. The first two were 
by Dr. Congreve and Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
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They do not contemplate any serious change, either political or 
industrial. Politically, we are still to be governed by Parliament. 
In industry we are to have the reign of unlimited competition. 

Now we can all of us understand that some men, either from 
education or mental constitution, do not believe in progress at all. 
They think that all change is for the worse, unless it is a change 
backwards; and they are convinced that nothing but firmness is 
wanting to resist change. There always have been such men, and 
we can understand them. But what is less easy to understand is 
that there should be men who believe heartily in progress, and yet 
shut their eyes deliberately to the goal whither we are tending. 
The truth is that their belief in progress does not rest on any reason- 
able basis. It is nothing better than a superstitious optimism, a 
lazy semi-religious idea that the world must have a natural tendency 
to get better. As for what getting better means, that they settle by 
their own likes and dislikes. Consequently the middle-class man 
interprets it to mean a reign of unlimited competition and individual 
freedom ; while the workman understands it to be a more equal 
division of the products of industry. Although the workman’s 
circumstances have led him to a truer conception of progress, perhaps 
he has not arrived at it on much more reasonable grounds than those 
on which the middle-class man has arrived at his. For, after all, it 
does not follow because we long for a certain state of society that 
therefore we are tending towards it. 

The lot of the poor is a hard lot; there is no denying that. With 
a very large number of them life is absolute misery from birth to 
death. Though they may not actually starve, they are more or less 
hungry from one week’s end to another; their dull round of toil 
occupies the whole day; their homes are squalid and frightful, 
seldom free from disease, and the heartrending incidents of disease, 
when aggravated by poverty. For them life is joyless, changeless, 
hopeless. “They wait for death, but it cometh not; they rejoice 
exceedingly and are glad when they can find the grave.” Those who 
have mixed with the very poor, and have been startled by the strange 
calmness with which they contemplate and speak of death, whether 
of themselves or their relatives, will not say that this picture is much 
over-drawn. But it is not of this poorest class that I now wish to 
speak. I say that the lot of the skilled artizan earning his 30s. 
or 35s. a week (when he is not out of employment) is a hard lot. 
Perhaps it may seldom or never happen to him to go for a day with 
his hunger only half satisfied. But his position compared with that 
of a non-workman is one of great discomfort. People often seem to 
forget this. It is not uncommon for rich men, when addressing an 
audience of workmen to say, “ My friends, J am a working man. I 
have been a working man all my life. I have been working with 
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my brain as you have with your hands.” Yes, but there is just 
that difference. The one man has risen, say, at eight in the morning, 
from a comfortable bed, has come down-stairs to a comfortable 
breakfast, read his newspaper, reached his place of business towards 
eleven o’clock, and then worked perhaps hard enough for some hours, 
but in a comfortable office, and with interest in his work so intense 
that he perhaps prefers it to any amusement, and then back to his 
comfortable dinner and bed. The other man has risen perhaps 
before daylight, has toiled ten or twelve hours, it may be under a 
broiling sun, or a chilling rain, or under other conditions equally 
disagreeable, and at work which cannot have very much interest for 
him, first, because it is monotonous, secondly, because the product 
will not be his when he has produced it. He has snatched his coarse 
food at intervals during the day, and has returned at night to an 
uncomfortable home. I think rich people are too apt to forget that, 
though habit counts for much, a poor man’s muscles, lungs, and 
stomach, are, after all, not very unlike their own, and that no amount 
of custom makes such a life otherwise than disagreeable and even 
painful to him; and that the main question for him in reference to 
civilisation will be, how it alleviates his condition. How are we 
to answer that question? Everyone is familiar with the hymns 
of triumph that are raised from time to time on the platform and in 
the press. We need not enter into particulars, because no one 
disputes that, so far as they go, they do point to progress of a certain 
kind. No one disputes that the production and accumulation of 
wealth is an element of progress; but it is only one element, and if 
even this is confined to a comparatively small section of the com- 
munity, it must be admitted either that society as a whole is not 
progressing, or that its progress must be proved by somewhat better 
evidence than the statistics paraded in budget speeches and news- 
paper articles. 

There is no question about the material progress of the non-work- 
man class. There are many thousands of houses in London infinitely 
more commodious and luxurious than the palaces of Plantagenet 
kings. But there is very great question whether the workmen 
generally have made any real progress in comfort, Some of them 
have, no doubt. The skilled artizan in London gets enough to eat. 
He is perhaps no better lodged than his forefathers, but he dresses 
better, and he has greater opportunities of enjoying himself and 
moving about to better himself. But among the agricultural 
labourers what state of things do we find? In many parts of England 
they are positively worse off than they were a hundred years ago. 
In the Eastern Counties, where agriculture is carried on by the 
newest lights of science, the horrible gang-system has come into 
existence within the present century. Nor is such misery confined 
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to agricultural labourers. It has been proved in official reports that 
the workmen in such extensive trades as shoe-making, silk-weaving, 
and stocking-weaving, are on an average worse fed than the 
Lancashire operatives were during the cotton famine.’ 

Now, wretchedness of this terrible kind does not exist even among 
barbarous nations and savage tribes. The child of the North 
American Indian, or the Caffre, or the Esquimaux, does not begin to 
work in a mill or in an agricultural gang almost as soon as it can 
walk. It gets better food than the English child, and leads a 
healthier and more enjoyable life. The West Indian negro has 
been treated as an irreclaimable savage because he will not toil like 
an English labourer, and the reason assigned is that he has plenty 
to eat and drink without working hard for it. I fancy most English 
labourers wish they could say the same. Really, if progress and 
civilisation mean nothing but an increase of wealth, irrespective of 
its distribution, Rousseau had much reason to prefer the state of 
nature. It is childish to remind the poor man that his ancestor 
under the Plantagenet kings had no chimney to his hut, no glass in 
his windows, no paper on his walls, no cheap calico, no parliamentary 
trains, no penny newspapers. He was no worse off in these respects 
than the Plantagenet king himself, who was equally without chimneys, 
glass windows, calico, railways, and penny newspapers. There are parts 
of the world now where the labourer is still in that condition. But 
he gets sound and healthy sleep out of the straw spread on the floor 
of his windowless hut, which is more than three or four families 
huddled together in a single room in St. Giles’s can do, though they 
may have a glazed window and a chimney. A poor Englishman 
might be ashamed to walk about in a good stout sheepskin; but he 
is often clad in garments much less warm and durable. What sort 
of progress is this, in which the larger part of the community remains 
as miserable, if not more miserable, than in a state of barbarism ? 
If progress is necessarily so one-sided, it were better—I say it deli- 
berately—it were better it ceased. It were better that all were poor 
together than that this frightful contrast should exist to shake men’s 
faith in the eternal principles of justice. 

Happily, we are not shut up to so discouraging a conclusion. If 
we look at the whole history of our race in Western Europe, instead 
of studying one short chapter of it alone, we shall soon see what its 
progress has been. The labouring class have steadily advanced in 
dignity and influence. Once they were slaves, with no more rights 
than horses and oxen. Then they were serfs, with certain rights, 
but still subject to grievous oppression and indignities. Then they 
became free hired labourers, nominally equal with the upper class 
before the law, but in practice treated as an inferior race, and them- 


(1) Public Health ; Sixth Report, for 1863, pp. 13, 14. 
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selves looking on the rich with much deference and awe. Now we 
have come to a time when the workmen are almost everywhere 
standing on their rights, and resisting what they deem unfair or 
oppressive. They have learnt the secret of combination. With 
freedom and dignity has come confidence—confidence in each other. 
They have grasped the idea that the main object of government and 
industrial organisation should be their comfort and happiness. What 
is more, everybody is beginning to hold the sam» language. Every 
proposal publicly made, whether to destroy or to create, is represented 
as for the good of the lower classes. The very employers who are 
trying to destroy your trade societies profess to be doing it out of 
pure love for you. How astonishing and incomprehensible would all 
this have been—TI do not say to the ancient slave-owner, or to the 
medizval baron—but to the wealthy men of the last century. Is 
not this progress? What if a minority only of the workmen have 
as yet derived any benefit from the increased production of wealth ? 
Is it nothing that the arms are being forged with which all shall at 
length get their share? Material improvement has always begun, 
and always will begin, not with those who need it most, but with 
those who need it least ; and the higher classes of workmen are now 
making the experiment which the lowest will repeat after them. 

Once firmly grasped, this truth throws a flood of light on history, 
and makes clear what at first sight is so obseure—the unbroken, 
continuous progress of society. We see that even in the so-called 
dark ages, when the splendour of Roman civilisation appeared to be 
extinguished by the barbarian—when science, art, and literature 
were lost and forgotten, and the world seemed to have retrograded 
ten centuries—even then, in that dark hour, our race was accom- 
plishing the most decided step forward that it has ever made. When 
the philosophers and poets and artists of Greece were lavishing their 
immortal works on small communities of free men—when the 
warriors and statesmen of Rome were building up the most splendid 
political fabric that the world has seen—the masses were sunk in a 
state of brutal slavery. But when savage tribes, with uncouth names 
and rude manners, had poured over Europe, when a squalid bar- 
barism had superseded the elegance and luxury of ancient society, 
when kings could not read, and priests could not write, when trade 
and commerce had relapsed into Oriental simplicity, when men 
thought that the end of a decayed and dying world was surely near 
—then were the masses, the working men, accomplishing un- 
noticed their first great step from slavery to serfdom. 


What I have already said amounts to this: that the improvement 
of the condition of the working class is the most important element 
of human progress-—so important that even if we were to make it 
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the sole object and test of our public life we could not justly be said 
to be taking a one-sided view of political and social questions. I 
shall endeavour presently to draw a picture of the workman’s life, 
as it ought to be, and, as I believe, it will be in the future. But I 
must first examine some of the means by which the transition is 
being effected. 

I will put aside the various schemes of Socialists and Communists, 
which have found so many supporters on the Continent. Widely as 
they differ from one another, I believe they all agree in demanding 
that the State shall intervene, more or less, in the direction of 
industry. Now that opinion has never found much favour in 
England, nor is there at the present time any large body of workmen 
who support it. In France the first idea of every reformer or 
innovator is to act through the Government. This tendency arises 
partly from the jealousy with which all Governments in that country 
have repressed voluntary association, but partly also from the logical 
and orderly character of the French mind, which abhors anything 
partial or patchy either in thought or action. But in England, 
where there has always been considerable facility for private and 
associated action, it is our way rather to depend upon ourselves than 
to wait till we have a Government of our way of thinking. Hence 
the only two methods which have any serious pretensions to promote 
the elevation of workmen in England have both of them sprung, not 
from the brains of philosophers, but from the practical efforts of 
workmen themselves. This is shown by the very language we 
employ to describe them. In France the labour question has meant 
the discussion of the rival schools, the Economic School, the school of 
Fourier, the school of Proudhon, the school of Louis Blanc, of Cabet, 
of Pierre Leroux, and soon. In England we do not talk cf schools, 
but of Unionism and Co-operation, which began in a practical form, 
and have continued practical. There can be no doubt that all work- 
men who care for the future of their class are looking to one of these 
two methods for the realisation of their hopes. Here, as on the 
Continent, there is no lack of thinkers with elaborate schemes which, 
in the opinion of their authors, would ensure universal happiness. 
But whereas the French philosophers, whom I have mentioned, had 
each his thousands of ardent disciples among the workmen, our 
theorists cannot count their disciples by dozens, and are therefore not 
worth taking into account. But Co-operation and Unionism are real 
forces, and to pass them over in silence would be to deprive this 
lecture of all practical value and interest for such an audience as I 
am addressing. 

The first thing to be noticed about Co-operation is that the word is 
used for two very different things. There is the theory, and there is 


the practice. The theory, as you know, is that there should be no 
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employer-class, that the workmen should divide the profits of produc- 
tion amongst themselves, and that whatever management is necessary 
should be done by salaried officers and committees. Co-operation, 
however, in that sense, does not get beyond a theory. The noble- 
minded men who founded the celebrated mill at Rochdale did indeed 
for some years manage to put their principles in practice; but even 
their own society at length fell away from them, and began to employ 
workmen who were not shareholders at the market-rate of wages; 
and I believe there is not in England, at the present moment, a 
single co-operative society in which workmen divide the profits 
irrespective of their being shareholders. Co-operation, in this sense, 
then, may be dismissed from consideration with as little ceremony 
as the Socialist and Communist theories before alluded to. Like 
them it supposes a degree of unselfishness and devotion which we 
do not find in average men, and it does not attempt to create those 
qualities, or supply their place by the only influence that can keep 
societies of men for any length of time to a high standard of 
morality, the influence of an organised religion. 

The Co-operation which actually exists, and is an important feature 
of modern industry, is something very different. We must strip it 
mercilessly of the credit it borrows from its name, and its supposed 
connection with the theory above described. It is nothing more than 
an extension of the joint-stock principle. In what respect does the 
Rochdale mill differ from any other joint-stock company? A con- 
siderable number of its shares are already held by persons who do not 
work in it, and it is very possible that in course of time all, or most 
of the workmen employed in it, will be earning simply the market- 
rate of wages. A certain number of men, by the exercise of industry, 
prudence, and frugality, will have risen from the working class into 
the class above. How is the working class the better for that? 
What sort of solution is that for the industrial problem? We set out 
with the inquiry how the working class was to be improved, not how 
a few persons, or even many persons, were to be enabled to get out of 
it. We want to discover how workmen may obtain a larger share of 
the profits of production, and the Rochdale Co-operative Mill, which 
pays workmen the market-rate, has certainly not made the discovery. 
The world is not to be regenerated by the old dogma of the economists 
masquerading in Socialist dress. 

The history of Co-operation is this. The noble-minded men who 
first preached the theory in its purity, were deeply impressed with 
the immoral and mischievous way in which capital is too often 
employed by its possessors, and instead of inquiring how moral 
influence might be brought to bear on capitalists, they leaped to the 
conclusion that capitalists as a separate class ought not to exist. In 
making this assumption they overlooked the distinction between the 
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accidental and the permanent conditions of industry. Collective 
activity among men has had two types—the military and the indus- 
trial, the latter of which has gradually almost superseded the former. 
Military organisation has undergone many and great changes, from 
the earliest shape in which we find it among savage tribes down to 
its most elaborate form in our own time. But its one leading 
characteristic has remained unchanged. There has never been a 
time when armies were not commanded by generals with great power 
and great responsibility. Wherever there has been the slightest 
attempt to weaken that power and diminish that responsibility, there 
it is admitted that the army has suffered and the work has been so 
much less efficiently done. Whether the soldiers were mere slaves 
as in Eastern countries, or free citizens as in the republics of Greece 
and Rome and America, or mercenaries fighting for hire as has often 
been the case in modern Europe, the principle of management has 
always been the same. Discipline was as sharp among the citizen 
soldiers of Grant and Sherman as among the conscripts of Frederick 
and Napoleon. Such a thing as the co-operative management of an 
army has never been heard of. 

Now in the other type of collective activity—the industrial—a 
similar organisation has constantly prevailed. The analogy is 
striking, and it is not accidental, for the conditions are fundamentally 
the same. Fighting and working are the two great forms of activity, 
and if you have to organise them on a large scale, it is not strange 
that the same method should be found best for both. And workmen 
will do well to notice this analogy, and insist on pressing it home to 
the utmost of their power ; for the more logically it is carried out, the 
more striking and overwhelming are the arguments it supplies for 
their side of the labour controversy. There is not a phase of that 
controversy which it does not illustrate, and invariably to their 
advantage. As one instance out of many, I may mention the sanc- 
tion afforded by military practice for a uniform rate of wages to the 
rank-and-file of labour—an argument which was put by one of the 
Trades’ Union Inquiry Commissioners to the Secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association, and which completely shut his mouth on that 
question. But it is for another purpose that I am now referring to 
this analogy. Special skill and training, unity of purpose, prompti- 
tude, and, occasionally, even secrecy, are necessary for a successful 
direction of industry just as much as of war. “A council of war 
never fights” is a maxim which has passed into a proverb, as 
stamping the worthlessness of such councils. Yet councils of war 
are not composed of private soldiers, but of skilful and experienced 
officers. They are more analogous to our boards of railway directors, 
Whose incapacity, I must admit, does not take exactly that form. 
Whether the efficiency of our railway management would be improved. 
BB2 
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by an infusion of stokers and plate-layers into the direction, I will 
leave it to the advocates of Co-operation to say. 

Another no less important advantage of the old industrial system 
over Co-operation is that it transfers the risk from the workman to 
the employer. Capital is the reserved fund which enables the 
employer to carry on his business with due enterprise, and yet 
to give a steady rate of wages to the workman. Great as have been 
the changes through which industry has passed—slavery, serfdom, and 
free labour—this fundamental characteristic has remained unaltered. 
Tn all ages of the world, since industry began to be organised at all, 
the accumulated savings which we call capital have been in the hands 
of comparatively few persons, who have provided subsistence for the 
labourer while engaged in production. The employer has borne the 
risk and taken the profits. The labourer has had no risk and no 
share of the profits. Though in modern times there appears to be 
some desire on the part of the master to make the workman share 
the risk, he will soon come to see that such a policy destroys the 
only justification of capital, and thus strikes at the root of pro- 
perty itself. The workmen will help him to see this by their com- 
binations, if he shows any indisposition to open his eyes. It is one 
among many ways in which they will teach him in spite of himself 
what is for his own good. In point of fact, in the best organised 
trade—that of the engineers—the rate of wages is subject to little if 
any fluctuation. 

The separation, then, between employers and employed, between 
capitalist and labourer, is a natural and fundamental condition of 
society, characteristic of its normal state, no less than its preparatory 
stages. We may alter many things, but we shall not alter that. 
We may change our forms of government, our religions, our 
language, our fashion of dress, our cooking, but the relation of 
employer and employed is no more likely to be superseded in the 
future by Communism in any of its shapes, than is another institu- 
tion much menaced at the present time—that of husband and wife. 
It suits human nature in a civilised state. Its aptitude to supply 
the wants of man is such that nothing can compete with it. There 
may be fifty ways of getting from Temple Bar to Charing Cross; 
but the natural route is by the Strand; and along the Strand the 
bulk of the traffic will always lie. And so, though we may have 
trifling exceptions, the great mass of workmen will always be 
employed by capitalists. 

Now this was what the founders of Co-operation refused to see; 
and in their enthusiasm they fancied they could establish societies, 
the shareholders of which would voluntarily surrender to non-share- 
holders a large part of the profits which their capital would naturally 
command. But the shareholders were most of them only average 
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men ; they were not enthusiastic, or their enthusiasm cooled as the 
money-making habit crept over them. The co-operative theory was 
not bound up with any religious system, or supported by any spiritual 
discipline ; and they soon fell into the vulgar practice of making the 
most of their capital. What is the lesson to be learnt? Whatever 
there was of good in the movement belonged not to the industrial 
theory, but to the social spirit of the men who started it. If those 
men had been employers, or if any employers had had their spirit, 
the workmen would have reaped the same advantages without any 
machinery of co-operation. Therefore we must look for improve- 
ment, not to this or that new-fangled industrial system, but to the 
creation of a moral and religious influence which may bend all in 
obedience to duty. When we have created such an influence, we 
shall find that it will act more certainly and effectually on a small 
body of capitalists than it would on a loose multitudinous mob of 
co-operative shareholders. 

Before leaving the subject of Co-operation, let me say that, while I 
cannot recognise its claims to be the true solution of the industrial 
question, I heartily acknowledge the many important services it may 
render to the working class. Even as applied to production, in 
which I contend it can never play an important part, it will do good 
for a time by throwing light on the profits of business. As applied 
to distribution in the shape, that is to say, of co-operative stores, its 
services can hardly be exaggerated. It not only increases the 
comfort of workmen, by furnishing them with genuine goods and 
making their money go further, but it gives them dignity and 
independence by emancipating them from a degrading load of debt. 
Moreover, it sets free, for the purpose of reproduction, a large 
amount of labour and capital which had before been wasted in a 
badly arranged system of distribution. 

If we turn now to the other agency by which the labouring class 
in this country is being elevated, I mean Trades Unions, we shall 
find more enlightened ideas combined with greater practical utility. 
Unionism distinctly recognises the great cardinal truth which Co- 
operation shirks—namely, that workmen must be benefited as work- 
men, not as something else. It does not offer to any of them 
opportunities for raising themselves into little capitalists, but it 
offers to all an amelioration of their position. Co-operation is a fine 
thing for men who are naturally indefatigable, thrifty, and ambitious 
—not always the finest type of character, be it observed in passing— 
but it does nothing for the less energetic, for the men who take life 
easily, and are content to live and die in the station in which they 
were born. Yet these are just the men we want to elevate, for they 
form the bulk of the working class. They are in very bad odour 
with the preachers of the Manchester school, the apostles of self-help. 
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To my mind there is not a more degrading cant than that which 
incessantly pours from the lips and pens of these wretched instructors. 
Men professing to be Christians, and very strict Christians too— 
Protestant Christians who have cleansed their faith of all medisval 
corruptions and restored it according to the primitive model of 
apostolic times, when, we are told, “all that believed were together, 
and had all things common; and sold their possessions and goods, 
and parted them to all men, as every man had need ”—these teachers, 
I say, are not ashamed to talk of making money and getting on in 
the world, as if it were the whole duty of a working man. Thus it 
comes to pass, that while they are bitter opponents and calumniators 
of Unionism,' they patronise Co-operation, because it enables their 
model workman to raise himself, as Lord Shaftesbury expressed it 
not long ago, “into a good and even affluent citizen,” a moral eleva- 
tion to which it is clear a primitive Christian never attained. But 
you who are workmen, and have a little practical experience of the 
thing, you do not want me or anyone else to tell you that the men 
who raise themselves from the ranks are very often not distinguished 
by fine dispositions or even by great abilities. What is wanted for 
success of that sort is industry, perseverance, and a certain sharpness, 
often of a low kind. I am far from saying that those who raise 
themselves are not often admirable men; but you know very well 
that they are sometimes very much the reverse—that they are morally 
very inferior to the average workman who is content with his posi- 
tion, and only desires that his work may be regular and his wages 
fair. Now the merit of Unionism is that it meets the case of this 
average workman. Instead of addressing itself to the sharp, shifty 
men, who are pretty certain to take care of themselves in any case, 
it undertakes to do the best that can be done for the average man. 
And not only so, but it attends to the man below the average in 
industry and worthiness: it finds him work, and insists on his 
working; it fortifies his good resolutions; it strengthens him 
against temptation; it binds him to his fellows;—in short, it 
regulates him generally, and looks after him. Nor is even this the 
full extent of the difference in this respect between Co-operation and 
Unionism. While the benefits of the former are exclusively reaped 
by shareholders, the union wins its victories in the interest of non- 
unionists just as much as of its own members.. 

I noticed as a fatal error of Co-operation that it regards the relation 
of employer and employed as a transient and temporary arrangement 
which may and will be superseded, whereas it is permanent, and 

(1) “God grant that the work-people may be emancipated from the tightest thraldom 
they have ever yet endured. All the single despots, and all the aristocracies that ever 
were or will be, are as puffs of wind compared with these tornadoes of Trades Unions. 


But I have small hope. The masses seem to me to have less common-sense than they 
had a year ago.” —Letter of Lord Shaftesbury to Colonel Maude. 
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destined to survive all attacks. It is an eminent merit of Unionism 
that it recognises this important truth. The practical good sense of 
workmen has here shown itself superior to all the cleverness of philo- 
sophers. They have instinctively grasped the maxim that we shall 
best serve the cause of progress, whether political or social, by striving 
not to displace the actual possessors of power, but to teach them to 
use their power for the interests of society." And there is this further 
advantage of a practical kind, that Unionism is not obliged, like the 
schemes of the philosophers, to hover impotently in the air, as a mere 
speculative phantom, till such time as it can command the assistance 
of the State to get itself tried in practice. A few dozen men can 
commence the application of it in their own trade any day they please. 
Nor is it a cut-and-dried scheme in which every detail is settled 
beforehand with mathematical exactness; it is of infinite elasticity, 
and can adapt itself spontaneously to the circumstances of each 
case. 

It is desirable that the workman’s wages should be good, but it is 
still more desirable that they should be steady. A fluctuating income 
in any station of life is, as everyone knows, one of the most demora- 
lising influences to which a man can‘be exposed. When an outcry 
is raised against the unions because they maintain that wages ought 
not to fall with every temporary depression of trade, it always seems 
to me that in so doing they are discharging precisely their most 
useful function. I have already alluded to the duty of the capitalist 
in this respect, and Unionism supplies exactly the machinery required 
for keeping him up to his duty, until a religious influence shall have 
been organised which will produce the same result in a more healthy 
and normal way. No doubt unions might offend deplorably on their 
side against this principle of a steady rate of wages. It is conceivable 
that they might screw out of the employer every year or every month 
wages to such an amount as would leave him only the bare profit 
which would make it worth his while to continue in business. It is 
manifest that on those terms he could not amass such a reserve fund 
as would enable him to tide over temporary depression without 
reducing wages. Every fluctuation in trade would cause a corre- 
sponding fluctuation in wages, which would vary from month to 
month. If Trades Unions were to act in this way they would lose 
their principal justification. They are charged with doing so now, 
but the charge is perfectly groundless. Probably in no case do they 
extract from the employer anything like the wages he could afford 
to give if he was disposed. I do not believe that unions, extend them 
as you will, will ever be strong enough to put such a pressure on the 
employers. I believe that an organised religious influence will here- 
after induce employers to concede to their men, voluntarily, a larger 


(1) Comte Pol. Pos. i. 163 (p. 173 of the translation by Dr. Bridges). 
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share of their profits than any Trades Union could extort from them. 
An additional security that unions will never go too far in this direc- 
tion is to be found in the fact that some masters, whether from larger 
capital, greater business ability, or higher reputation, make much 
larger profits than others. But unions do not pretend to exact higher 
wages from such masters. The tariff, therefore, is evidently ruled by 
the profits of the least successful employers. 

It might have been supposed at first sight that employers would 
have looked with more favour on Unionism, which leaves them in full 
possession of their capital, their authority, and their responsibility, 
than on Co-operation, which proposes to supersede them altogether. 
But, as you all know, the contrary is the case; and there could not 
be a more instructive test of the relative efficiency of the two methods. 
Unionism maintains that capital has its duties, and must be used for 
a social purpose. Co-operation shrinks from asserting a doctrine so 
distasteful to the propertied classes, and seeks to evade the necessity 
for it by the shallow fallacy that everyone is to become a capitalist. 
Although everyone will not become a capitalist, no doubt some 
will, and the net result of the co-operative movement will be that 
the army of capitalists will be considerably reinforced in its lower 
ranks. Will that army so reinforced be more easy to deal with? 
An exaggerated and superstitious reverence for the rights of property, 
and an indifference to its duties, is the chief obstacle to the elevation 
of the working class. The fewer the possessors in whose hands 
capital is concentrated, the more easy will it be to educate, discipline, 
and, if need be, gently coerce them. But when the larger capitalists 
have at their back an army of little capitalists, men who have sunk 
the co-operative workman in the co-operative shareholder, men who 
have invested their three or four hundred pounds in the concern, and 
are employing their less fortunate fellow-workmen at the market rate 
of wages, why, it stands to reason that the capital of the country will 
be less amenable to discipline than ever. A striking example is to 
be seen in France at the present time. You know that the immediate 
effect of the old revolution was to put the cultivators in possession of 
the soil. A vast number of small proprietors were created. Doubtless 
many advantages resulted from that change. France got rid of her 
aristocracy once and for good. The cultivators identified themselves 
with the revolution which had given them the soil, and defended it 
fiercely against the banded sovereigns of Europe. If the people had 
not been bribed with the land, the revolution might have been 
crushed. But there has been another result from it, of more doubtful 
advantage. The whole of this class of small proprietors is fanatically 
devoted to the idea of property ; and in their fear that property should 
be attacked they have thrown their weight on the side of conser- 
vatism, and against further political and social progress. The wealthy 
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middle class plays on their ignorance and timidity. All who desire 
to initiate the smallest social reform, who express any opinion adverse 
to the tyrannical power exercised by capital, are denounced as Com- 
munists and apostles of confiscation. The small proprietors are 
worked up into a frenzy of apprehension, and fling themselves into 
the arms of any crafty impostor who talks big words about saving 
society. Thus the artizans and small proprietors, men whose interests 
must be essentially the same, for they are all alike workmen living by 
the sweat of their brow and the labour of their hands, are pitted 
against one another, and the middle class alone profits by the dissen- 
sion. If the manufactures of this country were to get into the hands 
of a number of small shareholders, simple workmen would soon find 
the rein tighter and the load heavier. Their demand for the repeal 
of unjust laws would encounter a more stubborn resistance; the 
progress they have been making towards comfort and dignity would 
be abruptly checked. Fortunately, as I have already endeavoured to 
show, there is no likelihood that so-called Co-operation will ever drive 
the capitalist employer out of the field. 

Such are the reasons for which I hold Unionism to be by far the 
most efficient of all the agencies that have as yet been largely advo- 
cated or put in practice for the purpose of elevating the working 
class, and preparing it for its future destinies. The French workmen 


have much to teach us; but I think in this matter they might take 
a lesson from our men with advantage. I hope they will signalise 
their next revolution—for which, by the way, I am getting rather 
. Impatient—by abolishing all those laws which so iniquitously obstruct 
their right to combine. Indeed, Unionism cannot be said to have 
had a fair trial in England until it is established in the other 
countries of Europe also. 


It remains to consider what the destinies are for which our work- 
men are thus preparing themselves, and to picture to ourselves what 
their condition will be when society shall approximate more nearly 
to its normal state. We may do so without indulging in Utopias or 
extravagant estimates of our capacity to shape the course of human 
development, because we are not postulating springs of action in 
individuals, which, as a matter of fact, do not exist, or do not exist 
in sufficient strength—we are not spinning theories out of @ priori 
notions of what society ought to be, but we are feeling our way by 
an examination, on the one hand, of the permanent facts of our nature, 
and the conditions imposed upon us by the external world ; and, on 
the other hand, of the steady, continuous progress of society in the 
past. Andif it has occurred to anyone that I have been a long 
time coming to what professed to be the subject of this lecture— 
namely, “the future of the working class””—I must plead, in justi- 
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fication, that I have in effect been dealing with it all along, and that 
nothing now remains but to give some practical illustrations of the 
conclusions already arrived at. 

That the position of the workman will ever be as desirable as that 
of the wealthier classes seems, as far as we can see, highly impro- 
bable. Some people are shocked when such a proposition is plainly 
enunciated. They have a sort of hazy idea that the external condi- 
tions of our existence cannot be inconsistent with the perfection and 
happiness of man. They have been taught that this is a world 
where only man is vile, and it sounds to them immoral to talk as if 
there was any insurmountable obstacle to an ideal state of society 
except what they are accustomed to term our fallen nature. The 
fact is, however, that this is very far from being the best of all 
possible worlds, and we must look that fact in the face. Human 
society might arrive much nearer perfection, both moral and material, 
if there was not so much hard work to be done. It must be done by 
some; and those to whom it falls to do it will inevitably have a less 
pleasant life than others. But though to annul or entirely alter the 
influences of the world external to ourselves is beyond our humble 
powers, we can generally either modify them to some extent, or, 
what comes to the same thing, modify ourselves to suit them, if only 
successive generations of men address themselves wisely to the task ; 
just as an individual may by care preserve his health in a pestilential 
climate, though he can do little or nothing to alter the climate. 
And so, though there will probably always be much to regret in the 
workman’s lot, we may look forward to improvements which will 
give him a considerable amount of comfort and happiness. I will 
enumerate some of these which we may reasonably expect will be 
reached when present struggles are over, and when employers and 
workmen alike have learnt to shape their lives and conduct by the 
precepts of a rational religion. 

Employers, though exercising their own judgment and free action 
in their industrial enterprises, will never forget that their first con- 
cern must be, not the acquisition of an enormous fortune, but the 
well-being and comfort of the labourers dependent on them. Hence 
there will be an end of that reckless speculation which sports with 
the happiness, and even the life, of workmen and their families— 
displacing them here, massing them there, treating them, in short, 
as mere food for powder in the reckless conflicts of industrial compe- 
tition. We shall no longer see periods of spasmodic energy and 
frantic over-production first in one trade, then in another, followed 
by glutted markets, commercial depression, and cessation of employ- 
ment. For capital being concentrated in comparatively few hands, 
it will be possible to employ it with wisdom and foresight for the 
general good ; which is quite out of the question while the chieftains 
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of industry are a disorganised multitude, swaying to and fro in the 
markets of the world as blindly and irrationally as a street-mob at a 
fire. Thus the workman will be able to count on what is more 
precious to him than anything else—steady employment, and an 
income which, whether large or small, is, at all events, liable to 
little fluctuation. The demoralising effects of uncertainty in this 
respect can hardly be overrated. Large numbers of workmen at 
present, from no fault of their own, lead as feverish and reckless an 
existence as the gambler. When this state of things ceases, we may 
look forward with confidence to a remarkable development of social 
and domestic virtue among the working class. 

To give the workman due independence, he ought to be the owner 
of his abode, or, at all events, to have a lease of it. In some 
instances at present we find men living in houses belonging to their 
employers, from which they can be ejected at a week’s notice. This 
is often the case among colliers and agricultural labourers, and what 
grinding tyranny results from it, I need not tell you. It is not 
desirable in a healthy, industrial society that labour should be 
migratory. Ordinarily, the workman will continue in the same 
place, and with the same employer, for long periods, just as is the 
habit with other classes. Fixity of abode will naturally accompany 
fixity of wages and employment. Here, again, we may expect an 
admirable reaction on social and domestic morality. 

A diminution of the hours of work is felt by all the best workmen 
to be even more desirable than an increase of wages. All of you, 
I am sure, have so thoroughly considered this question in all its 
bearings, that I am dispensed from dwelling on it at length. I 
merely mention it that it may not be supposed I undervalue it. If 
the working day could be fixed at eight hours for six days in the 
week, and a complete holiday on the seventh, the workman would have 
time to educate himself, to enjoy himself, and above all to see more 
of his family. 

Let us next consider how far the State can intervene to render the 
position of the workman more tolerable. That ought to be the 
first and highest object of the State, and therefore we need have no 
scruple about taxing the other classes of the community to any extent 
for this purpose, provided we can really accomplish it.’ But of course 
it must be borne in mind that by injudicious action in this direction 


(1) As I have had some experience of the criticism (always anonymous) which seizes 
a detached passage and draws from it inferences directly excluded by the context, I 
desire by anticipation to protest against any quotation of the above sentence apart from 
at least the three which immediately succeed it. Taken by itself (although even so it 
is guarded by a strictly adequate proviso) it might be misunderstood. In the context 
the proviso is carefully and fully expanded into an argument on social grounds against 
excessive taxation of the rich. Arguments from the individualist point of view I 
entirely reject, as I trust my audience did. 
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we might easily defeat our own benevolent intentions. For instance, 
it is conceivable that such taxation might become so heavy as to 
approximate in effect to the establishment of Communism, and the 
springs of industry and frugality, in other words the creation of capital, 
would be proportionately affected. Again, the State must not afford 
help to workmen in such shape as directly or indirectly to encourage 
on the one hand idleness, and on the other a reckless increase of the 
population. For example, it must not interfere to lower the price 
of food or houses; because common sense and experience alike show 
us that such interference would rapidly pauperise the class it was 
intended to benefit. But there are, I believe, many ways in which 
it may add most materially to the comfort and happiness of the poor 
without at all relieving them from the necessity of exercising prudence 
and industry. As regards their physical comfort, it may carry out 
sanitary regulations on a scale hitherto not dreamt of. It may 
furnish them in London, and other large towns, with a copious supply 
of good water free of expense. It may provide medical assistance 
much more liberally than at present. I would add, it may exercise 
a close supervision over the weights and measures of the shopkeepers 
and the quality of the goods they supply, did I not hope that the 
spread of co-operative stores may render such supervision unnecessary. 
The State may also do much to make the lives of the poor brighter 
and happier. It may place education within their reach; it may 
furnish an adequate supply of free libraries, museums, and picture 
galleries ; it may provide plenty of excellent music in the parks and 
other public places on Sundays and summer evenings. 

I think that a London workman in steady employment, earning 
such wages as he does now, working eight hours a day, living in 
his own house, and with such means of instruction and amusement 
as I have described gratuitously afforded him, would not have an 
intolerable lot. His position would, it is true, be less brilliant than 
that of his employer. But it does not follow that the lot of the 
latter would be so very much more desirable. His income, of course, 
will be lessened in proportion as his workmen receive a larger share 
of the profits of production. He will live in greater luxury and 
elegance than they do, but within limits; for public opinion, guided 
by religious discipline, will not tolerate the insolent display of 
magnificence which at present lends an additional bitterness to the 
misery of the poor. His chief pleasure will consist, like that of the 
statesman, in the noble satisfaction of administering the interests of 
the industrial group over which he presides. But the responsibilities 
of this position will be so heavy, the anxiety and the strain on the 
mind so severe, that incompetent men will generally be glad to take 
the advice that will be freely given them, namely, to retire from it 
to some humbler occupation. The workmen, on the other hand, 
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will lead a tranquil life, exempt from all serious anxiety; and 
although their position will be less splendid than that of the 
employers, it will not be less dignified. For in that future to which 
I look forward, the pressure of public opinion, directed, as I have 
several times said, by an organised religion, will not tolerate any idle 
class living by the sweat of others, and affecting to look down on all 
who have to gain their own bread. Every man, whether he is rich 
or poor, will be obliged to work regularly and steadily in some way 
or other as a duty to society; and when all work, the false shame 
which the industrious now feel in the presence of the idle will dis- 
appear for ever. I am addressing an audience, which, whether it 
calls itself Republican or not, has, I am sure, a thoroughly Repub- 
lican spirit, and a keen sense of the insolent contempt with which 
labour is regarded by those whose circumstances exempt them from 
performing it. You will therefore agree with me that of all the 
changes in the workman’s condition which I have enumerated as 
likely to be realised in the future, this is by far the most precious— 
that his function will be invested with as much dignity as that of 
any other citizen who is doing his duty to society. 


There are some men who are inclined to be impatient when they 
are asked to contemplate a state of things which confessedly will not 
be of immediate realisation. They are burning for an immediate 
reformation of all wrong in their own time. They think it very poor 
work to talk of a golden age which is to bless the world long after 
they are dead, buried, and forgotten. They are even inclined to 
resent any attempt to interest them in it, as though dictated by a 
concealed desire to divert them from practical exertions. ‘Tell us,” 
they say, “how we may taste some happiness. Why should we 
labour in the cause of progress if the fruits are to be reaped only by 
posterity ?” 

I do not wish to speak harshly of workmen who have this feeling. 
There has been too much of such hypocritical preaching in times 
past, and it is not strange if they have become suspicious of exhorta- 
tions to fix their eyes on a remote future rather than on the present. 
So conspicuously unjust is their treatment by the more powerful 
classes, so hard and painful is the monotonous round of their daily 
life, that the wonder is, not that some men should rebel against it, 
but that most should bear it with calmness and resignation. Never- 
theless, it is necessary to say firmly, and never to cease saying, that 
such language as I have alluded to belongs to a low morality. 
Moreover, it defeats its own object. For whatever may be the case 
with individuals, the people will not be stimulated to united action 
by arguments addressed to its selfishness. The people can only be 
moved to enthusiasm by an appeal to elevated sentiments. If leaders 
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of the worst causes find it necessary to invest them with some delusive 
semblance of virtue that may touch the popular heart, shall we who 
have put our hand to the sacred task of helping and accelerating 
social progress, shall we deal in cynical sophisms and play on selfish 
passions? We owe it to our race that we should leave this world in 
a better state than we found it. We must labour for posterity, 
because our ancestors laboured for us. What sacrifices have we to 
make compared with some that have been made for us? We are 
not called on to go to the gallows with John Brown and George 
William Gordon, the latest martyrs in the cause of labour; or to 
mount barricades, like the workmen who flung away their lives in 
Paris twenty years ago next month. Is their spirit extinct? Were 
they men of different mould from us? Or did they enter upon that 
terrible struggle on some calculation of their personal advantage ? 
No! but so short a time had wrought them up to an heroic enthu- 
siasm which made it seem a light thing to pour out their blood if 
they might inaugurate a happier future for their class. And shall 
we who live in times less stormy, but not less critical for the cause 
of labour, shall we complain if the fruits of such small sacrifices as 
we may make are reserved for another generation ? 

The worst of this unworthy spirit is, that the exhibition of it is an 
excuse to the self-indulgent and frivolous for their neglect of all 
serious thought and vigorous action. One is sometimes ready to 
despair of any good coming out of a populace which can fill so many 
public-houses and low music-halls; which demands such dull and 
vulgar rubbish in its newspapers; which devours the latest news 
from Newmarket, and stakes its shillings and pots of beer as eagerly 
as a duke or marquis puts on his thousands. This multitude, so 
frivolous and gross in its tastes, will not be regenerated by plying 
it with fierce declamation against the existing order of society. You 
will more easily move it by appealing to its purer feelings, obscured 
but not extinct, than by taunting it with a base submission to class 
injustice. The man whose ideas of happiness do not go much beyond 
his pipe and glass and comic song, knows that the sour envious 
agitator will never be a bit the better off for all the trouble he gives 
himself; and he sees nothing to gain by following in his steps. But 
there are few men so gross as not to be capable of feeling the beauty 
of devotion to the good of others, even when they are morally too 
weak to put it in practice. And though a man may lead an un- 
satisfactory life, it is something if, so far as his voice contributes to 
the formaticn of public opinion, it is heard on the right side. This 
is the ground we must take if we wish to raise the tone of workmen. 
We must place before them, without reserve, the highest motive of 
political and social action—the good of those who are to come after 
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us. We must hold out no prospect of individual advantage or reward 
other than the approval of their own consciences. 

Those who complain most bitterly of the slow rate of progress 
towards an improved industrial state, would sometimes do well to 
reflect whether their own conduct does not contribute to retard 
it. The selfish spirit follows us even into our labours for others, 
and takes the form of vanity and ambition. Probably all of us have 
had frequent occasion to observe how the cause of labour has suffered 
from ignoble jealousies and personal rivalries. Yet it is the greatest 
spirits who are invariably most ready to take the subordinate position 
and to accept obscurity with a noble satisfaction. The finest type 
of theocratic government, the lawgiver of the Hebrew nation, was 
ready to be blotted out of God’s book, so that the humblest and 
lowest, the rank-and-file of his people, might enter the promised 
land. The greatest of the apostles wished that he himself might be 
accursed from Christ, if at that price he might purchase salvation for 
an obscure mob of Jews. “Reputation,” said the hero of the French 
revolution, “ what is that? Blighted be my name, but let France 
be free.” So speaks a Moses, a Paul, or a Danton, while petty ambi- 
tions are stickling for precedence, and posturing before the gaze of 
their contemporaries. Devotion, forgetfulness of self, a readiness to 
obey rather than an eagerness to command—if a man has not these 
qualities he is but common clay, he is not fit to lead his fellows. 
Let us school ourselves into a readiness not merely to storm the 
breach, but to lie down in the trench, that others may pass over our 
bodies as over a bridge to victory. It is a spirit which has never 
been found wanting whenever there has been a great cause to call it 
forth; and a greater cause than that of the workmen of Europe 
advancing to their final emancipation, this world is not likely to see 
again. . 

Epwarp Spencer BEEs.y. 





AN INTERNATIONAL MONEY QUESTION. 


In many cases people of the present day seem to understand perfectly well 
the value of new forces. Patents, prohibitions on exportation, secrets which 
States make of a needle-gun or a chassepot, show it sufficiently. But in many 
other instances, through an inconsistency the explanation of which would be 
far from flattering, it seems not to be understood, and especially as regards 
railways. The miracles performed by that colossal motor of contemporary life 
seem to have blinded people to the true nature of the advantages railways give 
to the civilised part of the world over that part whose civilisation has still to be 
perfected. Not satisfied with providing, when asked for, materials for construct- 
ing railways in other countries, England encourages those constructions by 
her advice, her precepts, and, what is still more efficacious, her money. 

To lay down small lines in Asia, Africa, or Australia, which, while accustom- 
ing the natives to that kind of communication, form means of traffic between 
the coast and some centre of commerce, is a policy easily understood. But to 
construct, almost at its own risk and peril, as England is doing in Russia, a 
net of railways in an immense country, which constantly frightens Europe, 
proves clearly that a people, priding itself in being the most practical, can easily 
be led to conduct that may have every possible merit, save that of being prac- 
tical. 

The projects for invasion of Turkey, Asia, and the Slavonian countries which, 
rightly or wrongly, are attributed to the Czar’s government, are the constant 
bugbear of all Europe. The Press speaks of them daily ; nearly as often diplo- 
matic writings respecting them are interchanged; and millions of soldiers are 
on that account kept under arms. All this costs vast sums of money; and after 
spending all this money, in attempting to avert the evil or in preparing to meet 
it, still larger sums are lent to Russia, to enable her to organise, as quickly as 
possible, such a system of communication as will give her an opportunity of 
carrying out her plans with greater facility. Notwithstanding the enormous 
number of her troops, Russia is completely powerless at present. All who are 
acquainted with the country know perfectly well that not a single plan the 
Russian Government might entertain could be realised in the presence, not 
only of a common action, but even of a simple agreement on the part of two or 
three European Powers. Russia, properly speaking, consists only of a few 
central provinces, surrounded on every side by foreign nationalities, all equally 
oppressed, and all equally ready to rise at the first suitable moment. The 
Finlanders, the Poles, the Esthonians, the Livonians, and the Lithuanians, the 
Tartars of the south and of the east, the Armenians, the Georgians, the Jews— 
none of these are Russians. They must be guarded, for they all, with the single 
exception of the Jews, perhaps, wish more or less to attain an independent 
existence, and, consequently, require troops to keep them as they are. Con- 
centration, in such circumstances, of an army of three or four hundred thousand 
men at a given point, cannot be obtained but to the detriment of several other 
Points of the country, a little less vulnerable perhaps, but far from being strong. 
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As long as there have been no railways, the removal of troops, always requiring 
time and enormous sums, was often completely impracticable. 

The best way of serving the Russian Government in such a case was to con- 
struct its railways. Troops, which formerly must be marching several months 
to reach a given point, would cross the same space in a few days, and Europe 
would have the satisfaction of seeing an army of half a million of men at the 
Austrian or Turkish frontiers, as easily as at the étapes on the road which 
Russia is now making herself to India. 

This is not all. The corn and raw materials that constitute the whole wealth 
of Russia, and are now worth in ports of exportation (Petersburg, Odessa, and 
Taganrog) four or five times their value at the place of their production, where, 
for want of means of communication and money, they are often left to decay, 
will, once the railways are made, be sold for a good price at the European 
mart. This will enrich the producer, enable him to pay much heavier taxation, 
and, consequently, enable his Government to maintain an army much more 
powerful. 

The consequences of all this are as clear as the sun at noon-day. If the 
whole nation contributed to the realisation of such enterprises, one might 
suppose there existed an interest more or less well understood. But in the 
present instance the matter is carried on by three or four bankers, anxious to 
lend at 12 and 15 per cent. the money they borrow at 3 and 4 per cent. from 
the savings of private individuals. Like a big bag, out of which there come 
to draw a few German brokers, whose whole merit consists in the capacity of 
insinuating themselves wherever one of their countrymen can be found, the 
city princes cover at a single stroke a subscripticn for the construction of a 
railway in a country of which they have hardly the slightest knowledge, order the 
new shares to be quoted for some weeks at the Royal Exchange, sell them at a 
premium, and take no further trouble,—fully confident of having done a satis- 
factory stroke. A series more or less lengthy of such satisfactory strokes will 
end by covering Russia with railways, giving a herculean strength to her Govern- 
ment, and enabling it to take towards Europe an attitude far more threatening 
than she can take now. 

Up to the present time the Russian Government has been able to construct, 
by its own means, only a single line of any importance, the ‘‘ Nicholas” line 
(Moscow-Petersburg), constructed in the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, 
very badly made, though at a fabulous expense, and lately sold as the last 
resource of a ruined Government. All the rest are small lines, due to private 
efforts, with the exception of the two great lines belonging to the Grande 
Société of Russian Railways, an exclusively French company, established 
by means of French capital, and worked by the French. They are the lines of 
Petersburg-Warsaw (with a branch to the Prussian frontiers) and Moscow- 
Nijni. Novgorod. 

England took formerly very little interest in the movements of funds of 
Russian railways. There were here and there, in London, a few obligations 
of the Grande Société, and a few shares of the small Riga-Dunaburg rail- 
ways. But at the present moment, though these two papers seem to have 
disappeared from England, to make up, you may daily see in the T'imes’ columns 
under the heading of ‘‘ Foreign Shares and Obligations,” five or six companies 
which seem to be of an entirely English origin, for the nominal value of their 
papers is fixed neither in francs nor roubles, but in pounds sterling. Two or 
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three of these enterprises (as Kharkof-Azov and Orel-Witebsk), besides being 
of a high commercial importance to the country, may easily receive a most 
serious strategic importance. 

If it has been the intention of English capitalists to favour, by means of their 
gold, the plans attributed to the Russian Cabinet, those five or six companies 
are not astrong enough weapon. It would be necessary to organise ten or 
twelve other lines in different parts of the immense empire. If, what is more 
probable, such was not their intention, they ought not to have given a single 
farthing for the construction of railways in Russia. 

It might be supposed, perhaps, that in all we have said here we are guided 
by a feeling of animosity against Russia. Far from it. Let the progress of 
civilisation show itself in Russia or China, in the Sandwich Islands or in Lap- 
land, in France or England, it can be but a source of sincere satisfaction to 
every sound-thinking man. Moreover, the information we have as regards the 
aim of Young Russia in these days is such as cannot but make us feel the 
warmest sympathy for the progress of that country. The selfish tendencies of 
another nation ought not to be brought into play in such matters as we are 
dealing with, if the question were of helping the Russian people—a people 
intelligent, sociable, almost as quiet as the Italian people, when not inter- 
fered with, and meddling far less with European affairs than Europe meddles 
with theirs. So inoffensive a neighbour is always very pleasant, and some- 
times may be useful. It would therefore be right to help such a people. 
Unfortunately, in the present instance, the help is not given to the Russian 
people, but to the Russian Government—a Government far less treacherous 
and cunning than is supposed in Europe, but ignorant, bigoted, and of a 
despotic cruelty, becoming much more dangerous since it began to take on 
forms of European politeness; a Government keeping in its code an article 
declaring the law to be the supreme arbiter of men’s actions, and, at the same 
time, saying that every law may be changed according to the pleasure of the 
Imperial will. To strengthen such a Government, no matter how, is the most 
senseless and criminal act that can be committed. It is helping despotism and 
prolonging all the wrongs despotism has done to humanity. 

It may be said that railways are means of civilisation, that a people enriched 
and possessing greater facilities of intercourse with Europe will become en- 
lightened, and will crush despotism. This objection must be treated as unreal at 
present. As a general view in the distant future, when people shall enjoy all 
that can be brought by rail, it may be correct; but at present railways serve 
despotism and capital far more than labour and intellect. If the new force 
has lent some aid to the weak, it has lent it far more to the powerful. It is 
perhaps doubtful if we should ever have seen the coup d'état of the 2nd of 
December had not railways taken so powerful and spontaneous a start in 
France at the close of the February revolution. Can we suppose that progress 
would have stopped in Russia, and the country have remained without rail- 
ways, had English capitalists not lent her their money? To say this would 
be to mistrust the laws of progress and the force we speak of. A people who 
do not wish to remain in company with Asia, who want to be ranged by the 
side of European peoples, and even to compete with them, cannot live without 
railways. 

What would then happen in the absence of foreign capital? The country 
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would be forced to construct her railways at her own expense. Unable to tax 
its people sufficiently for such a purpose, the Government would be obliged 
either to give greater play to private initiative in public affairs, or to borrow 
money anew from those of its subjects who possessed it. These, well aware of 
the insolvency of the indebted Government, would now lend only on good 
security, which might be found in the property of the Church and monasteries, 
the domains of the Crown, the appendages of the Court, a budget discussed by 
the people’s representatives and the decrease of military expenses, which devour 
at the present time the greater part of the taxes, 

The laying down of the lines would be slower perhaps, but the progress of the 
country in many other respects might not, on that account, be less rapid and 
sure. The peasant, who now thinks that Father-Czar gives money as well as 
orders for such or such a line to be laid for the benefit of his beloved subjects, 
and that the thing would go on much better were it not for foreigners who 
come and turn the country to their own profit, would then know the real value 
of railways and their real owners. In discussing questions of home economy 
he would learn what the ways of communication cost him and bring him. He 
would turn them to a use very different from their present employment of 
taking his son as a recruit to the neighbouring town, or his last sack of corn to 
the nearest market, to give up the first to the enlisting sergeant, and the price 
of the second to the tax-gatherer, to be carried to the War Department. 

But in speaking of such matters we have unconsciously fallen upon con- 
siderations which often have but a secondary validity in financial affairs. 
Practical questions of this kind require, in the eyes of many readers, a narrower 
support. Men of business are not satisfied in being told they are wrong in 
general; they must have proofs that they are not right in particular, respecting 
their own interest, and such proofs we shall endeavour now to present. 

European capitalists, in lending their money to Russia, ask securities from 
the Russian Government, A glance at the state of finances in that country, 
from the year 1863 to the year 1869, will show us how far obligations and 
securities taken by that Government can be looked upon as serious. 

The data we put before the reader are borrowed from the official budgets of 
the Imperial Government, published for the first time in 1863, 





GENERAL RecEIPTS OF THE EMPIRE. GENERAL EXPENSES OF THE EMPIRE. 
1868. . . . . . 818,880,644 roubl. | 1863. . . . . . 384,558,413 roubl. 
1864. . . . . . 846,241,813 ,, 1864... . . . 855,346,966 ,, 
1865. . . . . . 349,045,044 ,, MB... ee MR 
WE...» See . MW... « «os SE CB 
Wi. ss «Oe a 1867. . . . . . 402,298,880 _,, 
1868... . . . . 410,467,702 = ,, 1868. . . . . « 4323929.839 ,, 


Before proceeding with a comparison of these columns, we must remark :— 

(1) That the slight increase of receipts during the six years is owing, not to 
the development of commerce or industry, but exclusively to the increase of 
direct taxes, and chiefly to the poll-tax, which only affects the rural popu- 
lation, 

(2) That the greater increase of receipts in 1867 and 1868 is explained by 
the junctions of the finances of Poland (until then separate) with those of the 
empire. The kingdom of Poland must be valued at 25,000,000 roubles in the 
column of receipts, as well as in that of expenses. 
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Making now the comparison of both columns, we find that the differences 

show an annual deficiency running thus :— 
In 18638 . .. . . .« 15,707,769 roubl. 
1864 . » . «9,105,153 
1865 . . . . » » 22,398,106 
1866 . . . . . . 21,583,931 
1867 . . . . . . 15,206,294 
GS 2k wt te ce 6 HERCZG 

These annual deficits are balanced in the respective budgets by equivalent 
columns bearing the somewhat original title of ‘‘ Extraordinary resources,” which 
are only, as it may be supposed, loans. The total sum of those deficits, during 
the six years, amounts to 96,463,389 roubles, or about £14,000,000.! 

It is, then, perfectly clear that the amount of the Russian Government’s 
debt must, on account of that alone, have increased in six years at least 
£14,000,000, plus interest. But as the budgets bear only expected expenses, 
as the unexpected and extraordinary ones are always enormous, and depend 
only on the will of the Czar, and as the arrears in the proposed receipts are 
always increasing, the debt of the Government of Petersburg increases in a 
far more imposing manner. 

Until 1819 Russia had never contracted a loan, properly speaking. All her 
debts consisted of paper-money. It is true that, according to the agreement 
of May is, 1815, she had undertaken to pay, in common with England and 
the Netherlands, the expenses of Napoleon’s war,—a sum of nearly 100,000,000 
florins, of which she bore the half alone. But this first foreign debt, of which 
at the present time there still remains to pay nearly 25,000,000 florins, may 
not be numbered in the catalogue of loans, which date only from 1819, and 
reach now the sum of 1,262,483,689 roubles, or more than £180,000,000. 

Adding to the above the value of 700,000,000 roubles paper-money which cir- 
culate in the country without being ever changed for cash, we shall have the 
enormous total of the Russian Government’s debt 1,962,483,689 roubles, or 
more than £280,000,000, of which nearly a fifth was contracted between 1863 
and 1868. This lately contracted portion comprises the two Anglo-Dutch loans 
(of April 1864 and November 1866), the two lottery loans, the bank notes of 
5 per cent., the new series of notes of the Treasury, and the metalliques. And 
it will not be uninteresting to know that the Anglo-Dutch loan of 1866 (amount- 
ing to 31,357,000 florins and £3,342,000) was made in order cover ‘‘ payments 
abroad, and especially on expiring obiigations.” We quote here the terms of the 
Imperial decree concerning the loan, and presume that if the state of the 
finances of a Government force it to borrow anew to be able to pay the interest 
of old debts, the securities asked for, and given so willingly, can hardly be looked 
upon as of much validity. 

Bearing in mind the avowal and the amount of the deficits showed by the two 
above columns, we have been unable fully to understand the appearance of the 
following telegraphic despatch in the Times of the 14th of January of the 
present year :— 

“* St. Petersburg, Jan. 13.—It is said that the budget for 1869 amounts to 
482,000,000 roubles. The excess of expenditure is 15,000,000, which will be 
covered by the surpluses of 1866 and 1867. It will not be necessary to have 
recourse to extraordinary resources.” 


(1) We omit everywhere the copecks, and in transferring the sums in pounds sterling, 
take the average rate of 33} pence, or about 7 roubles, for £1 sterling. 
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The ‘‘surpluses of 1866 and 1867” being, as shown by these columns, 
nothing more than a deficit of (21,583,931 + 15,206,294 =) 36,790,225 roubles, 
it seemed to us very fortunate that this despatch began with the words: it is 
said. But on January 21st appeared’another despatch, more explicit and more 
positive. 

‘* St. Petersburg, Jan. 20.—The Budget of the Empire for 1869 amounts to 
482,000,000 roubles. In the revenue accounts figure a surplus of 4,000,000 
roubles from the Budget of 1867, and a surplus of 10,000,000 roubles from the 
Budget of 1868, these amounts serving to cover the increase of 13,000,000 
roubles in expenditure.” . . . . ‘The Minister of Finance ascribes the 
increase in the revenue to a more than usually satisfactory harvest and the 
stimulus given to commerce by the extension of the railway system. . . .” 

The years which are said to have given the surplus are altered in this second 
despatch: the first despatch speaks of 1866 and 1867, the second of 1867 and 
1868. According to our information the years 1867 and 1868 have returned a 
deficit of 15,206,294 + 12,462,136 = 27,668,430 roubles, or about £4,000,000 
sterling. According to the second despatch they returned 14,000,000 roubles 
(or £2,000,000 sterling) surplus. It is perhaps possible that the Russian Govern- 
ment has at the present moment such a sum at its disposal, but it can be 
nothing more than the remains of some loans or of the sale of the ‘‘ Nicholas” 
Railway, and can, by no means, be justly called surplus of the two last financial 
years. If there should exist an excess of réceipts over the expenditure, it would 
be shown in the respective budgets of the two years, and would consequently be 
brought into our columns which, we repeat, are perfectly authentic. Moreover, 
the pretended surplus is quite improbable in itself, as we know that the year 
1867—1868 was a year of famine in Russia. The surplus really existing, it 
would also be unnecessary to sell the ‘‘ Nicholas” Railway—an operation per- 
formed just at the same time with great loss and great difficulty. 

The increase of the receipts of 1869 seems indeed to be great—from 410 
million roubles in 1868 to 482 million roubles in 1869 (a difference of about 
£10,000,000 sterling). But the explanation of this increase cannot be made 
before the whole budget is published.! And, as notwithstanding such an 
increase, the final result is an avowed deficit of 13,000,000 roubles, the position 
cannot be considered as a very flourishing one. 

In no case can the pretended improvement of the Russian finances be 
explained by the reasons put forward by the Minister. The harvest of the last 
year was only a better one than that of 1867, which was a very barren year, 
and the consequences of which are still felt by the whole of the tax-payers. As 
regards the second argument, ‘‘ the stimulus given to commerce by the exten- 
sion of the railway system ”’—its validity will be duly appreciated if we 
remember that this extension is merely projected, the new lines being still 
unfinished and the majority of them only at the very beginning of their con- 
struction.2 

But as all things in the world have their true explanation, so the pretended 
improvement of the Russian finances and the appearance of these two despatches 
have theirs also, which is this. 

The comparatively satisfactory financial results attained by the French 

(1) This is generally done in April or May. 


(2) See for details the Fortnicutty Review, Vol. III. (new series), Mr. Giffen's 
** Russian Railways.” 
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Government, and published on New Year’s Day of 1869, have produced a great 
sensation in Europe. The Government of Alexander II. has presumed that 
it would be below its dignity to remain in this respect behind the Government 
of Napoleon III. In these days of probable war the whole peace relations 
between the three great continental powers consist in telling one another that 
they are equally ready for war. The military forces of France and Russia 
being nearly on the same level, the Russian Cabinet has presumed that 
it would be useful to inform France through the medium of the Times that 
Russian finances are quite as flourishing as those of France. The Russian 
Government gives this assertion so much sans fagon, because it is sure that no 
verifications of the asserted facts are likely to be made in the present state of 
Russian publicity and Russian administrative forms. 

As the total amounts of the English and American debts are each of them far 
greater than the total amount of the Russian debt, this last would seem less 
desperate if the march of affairs in the country afforded any ground for suppos- 
ing that the money borrowed from the natives and foreigners is employed in a 
more or less productive manner. But this is not the case. Education, com- 
merce, industry—all fall off in the country. Every year the Government 
shortens the budget of public instruction under pretence of economy, and 
increases the stipend of the officers, the clergy, the court favourites, and 
innumerable descendants of the Romanoff dynasty. The permanent troops 
amount at present to 1,350,000 men, and cost the country more than 150,000,000 
roubles, whilst the duty on commerce brought very high and talked of in the 
budget of 1866 as amounting to 10,095,500 roubles, hardly returned 8,347,954 
roubles. 

Last year the appropriation of the receipts of the State for several branches 
included 294 per cent. of the total receipts to the war ministry (besides the 
extraordinary expenses), and only 5 per cent. to the means of communication, 
2 per cent. to public instruction, and 2 per cent. to justice! All these, we 
presume, are sufficiently eloquent facts. 

Now, as great money questions are not governed by considerations of inter- 
national policy, but chiefly by the law of supply and demand, and as in 
obedience to the present action of this law the excess of ready money in the rest 
of Europe may find its way to Russia, what is desirable in our case is that all 
such transactions should bear an exclusively private character. This, however, 
in the present instance, is by no means the case. All the railway companies 
quoted in the Times, with a single exception, are guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment and built under its patronage, consequently with the single view of 
serving its own purposes. It is well known what those purposes are outside as 
well as inside of the frontiers of the Russian Empire, and we have seen here the 
validity of the guarantees. On the other hand, private lines, projected only 
to meet the true commercial wants of the country, must pay themselves in 
Russia perhaps better than in some other countries, as the materials to be trans- 
ported are very heavy in their nature, very abundant in quantity and in con- 
stant demand throughout Europe. 

All these considerations warrant us in saying that if it may be in many 
respects of international benefit to assist the Russian people, it is in all respects 
fraught with the greatest harm to the rest of Europe to assist the Russian 
Government. NATHANIEL TARAN. 

















CRITICAL NOTICES. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: AN EssAy IN POLITICAL AND SocrAL CRITICISM. 
By MatrHew Arnotp. London, Smith, Elder, & Co. 1869. 10s. 6d. 


THERE is so much truth, and of just now the most necessary kind for us, in 
what Mr. Matthew Arnold has written—moreover, his style has so severe a 
grace, his satire is so quiet and yet so incisive—that his readers can scarcely 
fail to be either fascinated or enraged by him. That we are far enough from 
‘sweetness and light,” even ‘‘ the editor of the Duily Telegraph” would scarcely 
deny ; and it is an evil omen that we can even boast of our Philistinism. There 
may possibly enough be something better for mankind than culture, but that 
something better is assuredly not the contempt of culture. For when we allow 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, as he may fairly expect from us, to define his own 
terms, we find that the culture in which he believes is not ‘‘a smattering of Greek 
and Latin,” much less ‘“‘a turn for small fault-finding,” or the faculty of 
criticising new books. It has for its object on the intellectual side, ‘‘to render 
an intelligent being yet more intelligent ;” and on the practical side, ‘‘ to 
make reason and the will of God prevail.” It aims at the perfection of the 
individual and the perfection also of society, and at a perfection of the individual 
which is impossible without the perfection of society. Hence the objection that 
“the man of culture is in politics one of the poorest mortals alive,” is no more 
than a contradiction in terms when urged against Mr. Matthew Arnold’s culture. 
For his culture includes politics. On this point nothing can be plainer than 
Mr. Arnold’s own words :— 

“Culture, or the study of perfection, leads us to conceive of no perfection as being 

real which is not a general perfection, embracing all our fellow-men with whom we have 
todo .... Individual perfection is impossible so long as the rest of mankind are not 
perfected along with us.... So all our fellow-men, in the east of London and else- 
where, we must take along with us in the progress towards perfection, if we ourselves 
really, as we profess, want to be perfect.” 
Nor can anybody reasonably complain that Mr. Matthew Arnold desires that 
‘reason and the will of God should prevail” instead of selfishness and ignorance. 
Neither an individual nor a nation can afford to take many ‘‘leaps in the dark ;” 
nor, again, are admitted evils to be removed on such principles as would them- 
selves produce a pestilent swarm of new and perhaps more fatal evils. Few 
politicians, even devoid of culture, would disestablish the Irish Church by an 
Act of Parliament affirming in its preamble that the Christian religion itself 
was an impudent delusion; or render legal the marriage of a deceased wife’s 
sister by an Act affirming the right of every Englishman to cohabit in whatever 
manner he might think fit with whomsoever he might choose. 

It may be admitted, too, that if Mr. M. Arnold’s teachings and warnings be 
somewhat one-sided and extravagant—therein furnishing a melancholy proof 
of an almost universal degeneracy, in that he himself has not attained to a 
perfect eipira—he warns us with excessive vehemence against the dangers 
which are most pressing to that enormous majority of Englishmen who are not 
yet the loyal servants of culture. There is scarcely a single department of public 
life in which action is not terribly in advance of knowledge. What satisfactory 
basis of legislation is there as yet in knowledge and science in a matter where, 
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nevertheless, legislation is imminent and perhaps inevitable—the settlement of 
the long-standing and mischievous quarrel between employers and employed ? 
Even state education is scarcely better than guess-work—a series of doubtful 
experiments where failure may not only waste the present generation, but 
corrupt the next. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Arnold’s Culture could scarcely fail to produce Anarchy ; 
because it not only aims at perfection, ‘which is good, but seems incapable 
of acting at all, even for the removal of admitted wrongs, until perfection 
is attained, which is mischievous and anarchic. Until we are quite certain 
not only that we have light—be it only such glimmer as may lead us on 
to the perfect day—but that we have the very noon flooding every path, we 
may not stir a single step. The very examples which Mr. Arnold gives us of 
great movements which he, for his part, must keep aloof from until the noon 
of culture shall have come, are exactly of a kind to convince us that his 
culture, as a practical force, making reason and the will of God prevail, is 
little better than the mocking prophet of an impossible perfection. Even the 
examples themselves are far better illustrations of his incisive sarcasm than of 
his political sagacity. To represent the endeavour to obtain a repeal of the law 
forbidding marriage with a deceased wife’s sister as a great liberal movement 
at all closely resembling the movements for free trade and the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church is—at least I should think so if the misrepresentation were 
not Mr. Arnold’s—so exceedingly silly as to be scarcely honest. Yet even 
against this poor attempt to obtain a very paltry power Mr. Arnold has very 
little to urge :— 


‘“‘T was lucky enough,” he says, ‘to be present when Mr. Chambers, I think, brought 
forward in the House of Commons his Bill for enabling a man to marry his deceased wife's 
sister, and I heard the speech which Mr. Chambers then made in support of his Bill. His 
first point was that God’s law—the name he always gave to the book of Leviticus—did 
not really forbid a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister. God’s law not forbidding 
it, the Liberal maxim that a man’s prime right and happiness is do as he likes, ought at 
once to come into force, and to annul any such check upon the assertion of personal 
liberty as the prohibition to marry one’s deceased wife’s sister. A distinguished Liberal 
supporter of Mr. Chambers, in the debate which followed the introduction of the Bill, 
produced a formula of much beauty and neatness for conveying in brief the Liberal 
notions on this head: ‘ Liberty,’ said he, ‘is the law of human life.’ And therefore 
the moment it is ascertained that God’s law, the Book of Leviticus, does not stop the 
way, man’s law, the law of liberty, asserts its right, and makes us free to marry our 
deceased wife’s sister. And this exactly falls in with what Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who 
may almost be called the Colenso of love and marriage,—such a revolution does he make 
in our ideas on these matters, just as Dr. Colenso does in our ideas on religion,—tells us 
of the notions and proceedings of our kinsmen in America.”’ 


This is surely a very remarkable piece of writing for an apostle of culture. 
What revolution has Dr. Colenso made in our ideas on religion? He has 
affirmed precisely what Mr. Arnold means by his rather unfair sarcasm, when 
he says of Mr. Chambers, ‘‘ he always gave the name, God’s law, to the Book 
of Leviticus.” Dr. Colenso, like Mr. Arnold, protests against ‘‘ Hebraising ” 
to the extent of regarding the Old Testament as for all peoples and times, the 
law of God, the whole of that law, and nothing but that law. And why were 
the English people shocked that Dr. Colenso could so far ‘‘ Hellenize”? Pre- 
cisely because he is a bishop of the Established Church. Dr. Pusey was horri- 
fied, indeed, but not surprised, by Dr. Davidson’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Old 
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Testament,” because Dr. Davidson was a Dissenter. Mr. Arnold ridicules the 
notion of taking our law of marriage from a people whose wisest king had seven 
hundred wives and three hundred concubines; but when Dr. Colenso does the 
same thing, in a much better way, he is the Hepworth Dixon, I suppose, of 
religion ; and, nevertheless, the Church which, apart from dissent, would long 
since have burnt Colenso for being so like Mr. Arnold, is the great focus and 
instrument of culture. On what principle did, and do, the clergy oppose the 
law of divorce? Because the clergy of the Established Church, unlike the 
“provincial” Dissenters, are exactly like Mr. Chambers in their estimate of 
Leviticus and the Bible. 

Having been taught by the Established Church that Leviticus is the law of 
God, Mr. Chambers was bound to obey it, and to take good heed that no Bill he 
introduced into Parliament should be in opposition to this Divine law. But no 
such opposition being apparent to him in the matter of deceased wives’ sisters, 
why should not “‘ the right and happiness of a man to do as he likes’ come into 
play? Unhappiness is in itself an evil. The natural desires are never wholly 
misleading ; and the burden of justifying itself rests not upon indulgence, but 
upon restraint. Possibly Adam may have been edduys, but a horrid chasm 
yawns between such an Adam and all the rest of mankind. Within the whole 
space of history men have had to seek culture by the rough road of “liberty.” 
What a man ought to like can only be ascertained by a vast multitude of experi- 
ments, whereof the most will be foolish. Mr. Arnold sees clearly enough that 
for free intercourse and for culture a good high road is needful; and that to 
set out on a long journey without so much as seeing your road is idiotic. 
Therefore, before anything else can be done a road must be made; and for this 
purpose there must be fitting tools and waggons for the conveyance of material 
and construction of the road. With due ‘‘ play of consciousness’ Mr. Arnold 
gets ready his tools and waggons, and——waits till somebody else makes a road 
for his road-constructing waggons to travel along. Mr. Arnold is himself an 
exquisite result of infinite mistakes, and looks down with a half-divine contempt 
upon the very elements of which he himself is constructed. | Ww. Kirkus. 


THe Lire oF Sir WALTER RALEGH. Two Vols. By EDwArp Epwarps. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1868. 32s. 6d. 
OnLy a few months ago a notice of a life of Ralegh, by Mr. St. John, ap- 
peared in this REVIEW, and Mr. Edwards is the author of a new work twice 
the size of that of his latest predecessor. A comparison of the two works leads 
one to suppose that Mr. St. John’s biography will be the most popular, while 
Mr. Edwards’ life will be best appreciated by the student and by the antiquarian. 
Mr. Edwards has done wisely in not attempting to delineate the great 
national transactions of the period. The life of Ralegh presents a number of 
disputed points sufficient to deter the biographer from straying from the straight 
path of biography into the broader fields of history. But the author has, 
perhaps, made a mistake in severing the text of the letters from the body of 
the narrative. This could not perhaps be avoided in a work which professed 
to give the whole of Ralegh’s letters hitherto discovered ; but the letters being 
printed separately in the second volume, lose the interest which they would 
have possessed if used to illustrate the different points of Ralegh’s history by 
his own words. This method has the further disadvantage, that it renders 
necessary the repetition of the substance of their contents in the biography. 
VOL. V. N.S. DD 
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Mr. Edwards’ appreciation of Ralegh’s character is just and impartial ; 
he has added some new facts hitherto unknown, and has corrected some 
errors which other writers have made. Ralegh’s ancestry and pedigree have 
been traced with much care and industry. Every one knows what influence 
the earliest impressions of Sir Walter’s boyhood seem to have had on his 
future career; and Mr. Edwards has dwelt on the scenes which surrounded the 
youthful Ralegh, and on the effects which his parentage appears to have 
exercised over him. But, after all, none of the materials recently discovered 
have enabled either Mr. St. John or Mr. Edwards to throw much light either 
on the earlier parts of Ralegh’s life, or on that mysterious period which 
immediately preceded the close of his career. Mr. Edwards has shown that 
Ralegh was no mere adventurer seeking for plunder and wealth by his foreign 
expeditions; but that, thoroughly imbued with hatred of Spain, he sought not 
only to defeat her power in Europe, but by founding colonies in the New 
World to raise up a barrier against her dominion in America. To bring the 
far distant lands of the New World into union with the civilisation of the Old 
was the worthy aim of an elevated mind. 

Mr. Edwards has been less happy in describing the relations of Elizabeth 
and Ralegh. He has without proof set them before the reader in an unfayour- 
able light ; and from his account it might be imagined that the Queen in a fit of 
jealousy had sent Ralegh to the Tower only for haying secretly married Eliza- 
beth Throgmorton, whereas the real reason must be sought in Ralegh’s beha- 
viour previous to his marriage. Mr. St. John has shown a truer appreciation 
of Elizabeth’s character and Ralegh’s conduct. He stigmatises Ralegh’s 
** seduction and desertion” of Elizabeth Throgmorton, and is supported by 
Camden’s words, ‘‘ honoraria regine virgine yitiata (quam postea uxorem 
duxit),” which clearly point to the cause of punishment. Ralegh seems to 
have regarded the Queen with unswerving friendship, and to have cherished 
her reputation more sedulously than his own. He did not love her with the 
passion of a lover, but with the admiration and respect of a faithful friend. His 
intimacy with Spenser forms one of the most agreeable episodes of his life. 
Mr. Edwards has illustrated this part of his history with apt passages from the 
poet’s work, passages which Ralegh’s adventures had inspired. The author has 
described the last scenes of Ralegh’s life ably. He has not, it is true, been 
able to raise the veil of mystery which hangs over the so-called ‘‘ Ralegh Plot ;” 
but he has entered fully into all the particulars of Ralegh’s trial and execu- 
tion, which, urged on as they were by Spanish hatred and by Spanish gold, 
have earned for James the unmitigated censure of posterity. 

The second volume contains 166 letters, of which so many as 125 are printed 
from the originals. Many are now printed for the first time, and many of 
those best known have never been printed correctly. The fine collection of the 
Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield has contributed a large number of the 
originals. The majority are addressed to one or other of the Cecils, and only 
one addressed to the Queen has been preserved. Mr. Edwards has had no easy 
task in attempting to determine the date and order of the correspondence. 
Ralegh’s almost invariable practice was to date his letters ‘‘ this Wednesday,” 
or ‘“‘ this 6th of October,” but without any mark of the year. Mr. Edwards 
has had to discover this from the intrinsic evidence, and has performed this 
task with much skill. An excellent index is appended to the work. 

AMERIC MARRAS. 
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Hints oN HovsEnoitp TasrE In FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, AND OTHER 
Deraits. By Cuarizs L. Eastuake, Architect. London: Longmans. 
Mr. EASTLAKE has opened a subject, the thorough discussion of which might 
be quite as conducive to domestic comfort as larger and more important reforms. 
To most men furnishing is an affliction—to all but men of considerable means 
it is a source of perpetual disgust. Nothing can exceed the ugliness of modern 
furniture, unless it be the houses into which we are obliged to put it. With 
bricklayers for architects, house-painters for decorators, and upholsterers for 
designers, how shall an ordinary man house himself in a place which shall be 
the home, not only of his social affections, but of his «esthetic feelings ? Most 
of us have to take such houses as we can get, and to buy such furniture as is 
found in the shops; and as the choice is merely between various forms of ugli- 
ness, all that we can do is to avoid vulgarity, and even that is difficult. As to 
attaining anything like beauty or picturesqueness in furniture, one must be either 
very rich, or very much at leisure, or very familiar with the arts of decoration, 
to have a chance of attempting it. The upholsterer supplies what is fashion- 
able, and as pretentious vulgarity seems always to set the fashion, the only 
chance left is to go in for severity; to avoid all ornament, and to buy the 
plainest, most quaker-like, and most old-fashioned furniture that can be got. 
Your rooms may then give you little satisfaction, but they will, at least, give 
you no annoyance. But why should we not get real satisfaction from the 
appearance of a furnished room? Why should there not be as much rest for 
the eye as for the limbs, for the sense of colour, harmony, and beauty, as for 
the other senses? Why there so rarely is this sense of repose is obvious. 
In an ordinary drawing-room, furnished by the upholsterer’s notion of what is 
the fashion, every piece of furniture asserts itself against every other piece, and 
the discord is horrible. In vain the voices of the household are ‘‘ ever soft, 
gentle, and low”—that “‘ excellent thing in woman ;” in vain the sweet sounds 
of gentle music ‘‘lap you in soft Lydian airs;” the colours on the carpet 
are loud, the ornaments on the furniture are self-asserting, the very picture- 
frames are noisy, and there is everywhere conflict, effort, strife, obtrusiveness— 
there is no repose in anything. All is overdone. LEach article pushes itself 
forward, and there is no subordination anywhere. Yet without such subordina- 
tion there is neither peace, satisfaction, nor repose. Even supposing that, by 
a miracle, each article is in itself tolerable, their concourse is fortuitous, and 
their ensemble inharmonious. No attempt is made to give them unity of design 
and impression, yet such unity is the elementary requirement of art. The fur- 
niture of a room should be designed as a whole; from floor to ceiling every 
object should stand in its due relation to all other objects, and every individual 
effect, whether of form or colour, should be subordinate to the general result. 
But how can people of ordinary means have this evidence of design in the 
furniture of their rooms till the decorator, and the cabinet-maker, and the 
upholsterer have gone to school to the artist, and the artist has not thought it 

to be beneath the dignity of his vocation to give them lessons. 

It is for this reason that one feels under an obligation to Mr. Eastlake for 
using his architectural knowledge and his artistic culture to give us some hints 
on household taste, and to show his readers ‘‘how they may furnish their 
houses with a sense of the picturesque, which shall not interfere with modern 
notions of comfort and convenience.” Unfortunately, however, Mr. Eastlake 
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has not been able to do this at all fully. His book is no more than its title 
indicates—Hints; and those hints rather unsystematically put together. A 
careful reading of the book leaves one almost entirely at a loss how to set to 
work to furnish a drawing-room. There are too many generalities, and too 
few practical details. Probably Mr. Eastlake felt that the most needful thing 
was to open the eyes of his readers to the ugliness around them, and he is 
most likely right. The public taste is vitiated, and has more to unlearn than 
to learn. It is very hard to convince people of half cultivated taste that a thing 
which may be pretty in itself is not pretty everywhere. A group of flowers 
makes a pretty picture—hence it must be beautiful for the seat of a chair or 
the carpet on the floor. The green walls of an ivy-mantled summer-house, or 
an arbour covered with honeysuckle, are beautiful—what, then, can be better 
than to paper your rooms with wreaths and festoons of flowers. A lion’s fore- 
leg is a beautiful object in nature—what, then, can be better as the support 
of a wash-stand or the leg of a chair. People who have no imagination, and 
no sense of congruity, cannot be convinced that a bunch of flowers is a horrible 
thing to sit on, and worse still to tread upon, or that a solid wall papered to 
look like an arbour-trellis is a hideous sham. Their idea of art is—pretence. 
Make everything in the likeness of what it is not, and you have arrived at the 
highest ideal of popular upholstery. Round off every angle into a “ grace- 
ful” curve; glue sprouts of gilded plaster round your mirrors, and load the 
fronts of sideboards and chiffoniers with piles of tortured wood, and you have 
that massive and showy effect in which multitudes delight. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Eastlake illustrates in this book one of the obstacles 
which stand in the way of art revival. Begin to talk about taste, and you 
get transported back to the middle ages. Mr. Eastlake talks, as most 
artists do, about medizeval examples, and approves or disapproves by a rule 
which he calls the “spirit of ancient art.” He protests against the foolish 
imitativeness which dominates our manufactures, yet proposes only to sub- 
stitute one system of imitation for another. Has modern art no originative 
power? Must it always look backwards? Has it not the courage to approve 
of anything on which antiquity has not set its seal? Then it will always 
remain, and deserve to remain, a voice crying in the wilderness. Mr. East- 
lake sketches some medizeyal furniture and ornaments, some of which are 
picturesque without being useful, and some of which are as ugly as any nine- 
teenth century invention. Yet his own designs, when he leaves authority and 
dares to be original, are exceedingly beautiful. His sketches of suggestions 
for furniture are so admirable that one longs for more of them. His strongest 
point seems to be the bed-room furniture. His bedstead and hangings, the 
chest of drawers, and the washstand, though they are evidently not intended 
to go into the same room together, are thoroughly picturesque and beautiful 
objects. The dining-room and library furniture, and the drawing-room chairs, 
are more doubtful in design. But what is much wanted is more of such 
drawings, with some few measurements and specifications, so that an admirer 
can give the thing to a carpenter and get it made without having to be guided 
by the carpenter’s judgment. A book of such drawings would be a boon to 
the public. May one venture to hope that the success of the present volume 
may induce Mr. Eastlake to give us so necessary a supplement ? 


P. W. CLAYDEN. 











